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T rhy Sh INAS 


of The Week 


_ manifesto by distinguished bankers and business 

men of several European nations and of America 
which was published in the papers of Wednesday is a 
Last weck we 





News 


very welcome and very significant event. 
indicated the importance of the discussions which took 
place at Colonel Wilfrid Ashley's house. The bankers’ 
manifesto is planned on the same lines of thought ; 
it looks to co-operation instead of to rivalry as the solution 
of Europe’s troubles. Our City Editor has written 
elsewhere an analysis of the manifesto and we need say 
little about its details here. We must confess, however, 
how greatly we are encouraged by the assurance that 
men of financial and commercial eminence in the most 
advanced countries believe that it is possible to knock 
away many of the paralysing restrictions which have 
heen placed upon trade since the War. 
* X “ * 


The restrictions are more numerous than ever just 
because there is a larger number of sé parate nations than 
before the War. 
up a Hadrian’s wall in the attempt to prevent the intrusion 
of mereantile invaders from other countries. Since 
the War all the nations have been in the position of men 
not only to rebuild their houses but also to 


Kach nation has its frontier ; cach puts 


restock them with every kind of furniture, utensil and 
food. What 


Instead of putting down barriers in order that the things 


have we done in these circumstances ? 
desired might come to us quickly and cheaply we put up 
more barriers and more hedges and deliberately made 
the roads worse for everybody who wanted to approach. 
It has frequently been suggested in the Spectator that, 
without issue of Protection versus 
Free Trade there could be a few years of truce during which 


When the 


would be time 


prejudice to the 


tariffs might be removed or greatly reduced. 
houses had been rebuilt and restocked it 
enough to review the situation. 
* x X* * 

Unduly high and superfluous tariffs are, however, by 
no means the only mischief. There is the nuisance of 
passports and the excessive olliciousness of the police who 
dog the footsteps of the envoys of trade as much as those 
of the ordinary tourist. Some of the 
They declare that they want help, 

Thus, 
Yet we 


document as 


new nations are 
the worst offenders. 
yet they repel it when it comes in tentative ways. 
sense of nationality. 
the 


The phrase * Free 


they express their new 


must not seem unfairly to claim 
deliberately a Free Trade manifesto. 
Trade ”’ 


logically and even necessarily to point in that direction. 


is not used, though the manifesto seems to us 
The signatories are content rather to insist upon the truth 
that trade is not The stant 
repetition, for there are still many people Who persuade 
themselves that if their neighbour is prosperous he is 
prosperous at their expense. It to them 
that much the most important fact is that his prosperity 


War, truism needs coi 


never occurs 


makes him a larger buyer of everybody else’s goods, 

It has been said that the manifesto comes at an unfor- 
tunate moment 
to consider the future development of the Empire by 
With regard to that 
Imperial 


when the Imperial Conference is about 
means of Imperial Preference. 


subject we will only that so long as 
Preference takes the form of reducing tariffs, and not 
order that 


comparison 


say 


against foreigners in 
Britain 


no objection whatever to 


of increasing tariffs 
the Great 
enjoy a preference, we have 
Imperial Preference. Every reduction of a tariff is a 
step towards a greater frecdom of exchange in goods, 


Dominions or may by 


and that is exactly what the bankers and business- 
men desire. 
* x * * 

It can hardly have been a tere coincidenc that When 
that admirable body, the International 
Chamber of Cominerce, in Paris, on Wednesday Sir Alan 
Anderson, formerly Deputy the Bank of 
England, spoke precisely in the spirit of the bankers’ 
He said that an even 


than the false sense of rivalry between 


addressing 


Governor of 


manifesto, worse barricr to trade 


nations was the 


token with which to trade. 


lack in Europe of a stabl 
The United States had a stabk 
Kurope had many currencies, 


curreney and no barriers 
between the States. wh iS 
several of them unstable, and no fewer than twenty-eight 
Customs barriers. The reasons for the 


the one area end the depression of th 


prosperity of 
ebyious, 


ooo] 


other were 
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Several European countries had drunk too much of 
“ the heady wine of inflation.” They were now regretting 
their crror, but recovery was being made much more 
difficult than it need be by “ outrageous Protection.” 

* * * * 

The Imperial Conference opened on Tuesday in the 
Cabinet Room at 10 Downing Street. Mr. Baldwin 
declared that the problem before the Conference was to 
reconcile the principle of self-government with a general 
Imperial policy in foreign affairs. THe was extremely 
happy in his quotation of a sentence traditionally 
attributed to St. Augustine :—‘‘* In essentials unity ; 
in non-essentials liberty; in all things charity.” The 
speeches that followed were all variations on the theme 
which the Prime Minister had provided. Mr. Mackenzic 
King said that the Commonwealth of British nations 
was such an unparalleled experiment that it was extremely 
difficult to explain it to foreign countries and scarcely 
less difficult for British subjects to understand it them- 
selves. He hoped that during the next few wecks it would 
be possible to clarify the political relationships of the 
various members of the Empire. Mr. Bruce said that 
the discussions would have to come under three heads : 
the relation of the different parts of the Empire, the 
common defence of the Empire, and the trade and develop- 
ment of the Empire. In his belief all the Constitutional 
difficulties would disappear when they were examined. 
A written Constitution would be impossible sinee it 
would stand in the way of change and progress, 

* * * * 

Mr. Coates and Mr. Monroe expressed respectively 
the satisfaction which New Zealand and Newfoundland 
feel with the Empire as it is. General Hertzog definitely 
raised the question of Deminion status. He assured 
the Conference that the “ British Conimunity of Nations ” 
would have the hearty support of all South Africa so 
long as enough freedom of action was allowed to individual 
members. He summed up his ideas in these words: 
“In principle, unrestrained freedom of action for each 
member; in practice, consultation with a view to co- 
operative action wherever possible.” He added that 
South Africa did not yet feel that her nationhood was 
complete because it was not * internationally recognized.” 

* * - * 

In our judgment consultation ought to be not only 
possible but obligatory in all important matters. We 
must have no repetition of the methods followed at 
Locarno, where the unity of the Empire was threatened 
by the impossibility of committing the unrepresented 
Dominions to obligations assumed by Great Britain in 
essential articles of the Treaty. On the other hand it 
is obvious that the interest of Great Britain in 
matters, particularly in European affairs, is greater 
than that of the Dominions, and this difference in the 
degree of interest is emphasized in a very practical 


many 


way by the much greater cost to Englishmen at home 
of the maintenance of the fighting Forces. One danger is 
that a perfectly free Dominion might involve the Empire 
in war almost as easily as Great Britain might involve 


the Dominions. Voting power in accordance with the 


amount of what old-fashioned politicians used to 
call the “stake” might provide a_ very rough 
solution. But really we have no apprehensions 


The simple fact is that there is 
not a trace of evidence that any single member of the 


about these problems. 


Empire wants to leave it. 
* * * * 
Shanghai has narrowly escaped a dangerous rising. 
The Times correspondent 
despair of defeating Sun Chuan-fang in Kiangtsi, organized 


says that the Cantonese in 


sea 
—— oe 


a revolutionary plot in Shanghai. A monster meeting 
of students, called together ostensibly to protest against 
the bombardment of Wanhsien, was to be the signal 
for a general rising. During the rising 4,000 troops 
were to march on Shanghai along the Hangchow railway 
Dr. V. K. Ting, Mayor of Greater Shanghai discovered 
the plot, eut the railway south of Shanghai, hurried 
all available troops to meet the attackers, and warned 
the students that if they attempted to make any trouble 
The result of this deter. 


the police would fire on them. 


’ 
U happen d. 


mined policy was that nothing serious has vet 


Meanwhile the Powers remain inactive in face of the 


new problem created by the increased taxes levied 
on Hong Kong by the Cantonese Government. The 
Cantonese example is being followed elsewhere. The 


explanation of the complacency of the Powers is that 
as tariffs are fixed by international agreement, the 
Powers must present a collective protest or none at all. 
The Chinese are trying to neutralize all Treaties 


Which 


they dislike by ignoring them. 
* a aS a 


The excitement in Germany over the disposal of the 
property of the House of Hohenzollern seems to have 
died down since the Prussian Dict, on Friday,October 15th, 
passed the Settlement Bill by a large majority. Some of 
the Democrats and the Socialists voted against the Bill 


and the Communists were at first obstructive. It was 
agreed that if a settlement had been reached in the 
law courts, the Hohenzollerns would have lost much 


less—an admission of the confiscatory character of the 
agreement made with them, only justified by the nature 
of much of the property which would be useless to a 
The ex-Kaiser is left with potential 
homes in Germany as well as a large sum of money, 
We cannot imagine his wishing to return to live in a 
Republican Germany, and the Law for the Protection 
of the Republic already makes it possible to r 
permission to any of the former reigning families to 
live in Apparently this 
the Socialists, who are introducing a Bill into the Reichst 


private owner. 


1use 


Germany. does not 


satisfy 


to enable the Government definitely to forbid th 


rulers to return or, if they are in Germany, to expe] 


them. 
x x * x 


In Norway on Monday a Referendum was take on 
Prohibition. It was known that dislike of the Prohibition 
Act had greatly inereased, but nobody foresaw tha 
there would there anti-Pro- 
hibitionist vote. The majority against a continuance 
of Prohibition is well over 100,000. The Prime Ministe 
has announced that the Government will introduce a 
Bill in the Storting to abolish Prohibition. 

x x # i 

The Exccutive Committee of the Miners’ Federation 
conunitted on Friday, October 15th, what was perhaps 
the worst of its Jong series of foolish acts. It formed 
calls a “ Central of W 
and decided (though all this sounds almost incredible) 
to demand the the 
before the general strike ; to try, after all, to induce #) 
to leave their work : after all, 
to bring about an embargo on the importation of forcign 


be, as Was, a decisive 


itself into what it Council 


restoration of conditions existing 


safety-men and to try, 


coal. It was also decided to send speakers into the 
various districts “to intensify” the struggle. On 
Monday it seemed as though the policy of intensification 


was having some effect, as fewer miners were at work. 
In any case Monday (when there is always a good deal of 
absenteeism) is a poor day for a test, and on Tuesday 
there were more men at work than on any day since the 
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dispute began. The increase over Monday was nearly 
20,000. On Wednesday there was a decrease of about 
4.000. On the whole Mr. Cook seems to be failing, for 
he must succeed at once if he is to suecced at all. 

* * * * 

At Greenock, on Friday, October 15th, Lord Oxford, 
in a farewell speech, announced his resignation of the 
Liberal leadership. The speech did not contain one 
allusion to his dispute with Mr. Lloyd George, but the 
peculiar and powerful emphasis which Lord Oxford 
laid upon the democratic duty of resisting the gencral 
strike left his audience in no doubt of the severe con- 
demnation of Mr. Lloyd George which was implied. 
We have written in our first leading article of Lord 
Oxford’s character and _ political services. 

* * * % 

li is well known that the delegates to the Labour Party 
(onference are townsmen almost to a man. The party 
provided a Minister of Agriculture from its intelligentsia, 
but the ordinary member, who consumes imported wheat, 
potatoes and bacon, though his wife may refuse chilled 
ait from overseas if she can get “ prime English killed,” 
knows very little about British agriculture. He knows 
that his baby’s milk may be held up by a railway strike, 
but not how or whence it comes to a country station ; 
mangolds perhaps he associates with an implement which 
he, like Mr. Mantalini, may be required to turn; his 
jam he may trace to a factory, but no nearer to Mother 
Earth. He is equally vague about a farmer's security of 
tenure and about the number of different kinds of skilled 
labour, in connexion with horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
milk, hay, corn, roots and hedges, to which an agricultural 
labourer can turn his hand in contrast to the narrow 
work of the specialized work of the townsman. Tfenece 
sriculture was a fine subject for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. E. F. Wise to parade at Margate, for they 
had an audience with perfectly ‘ open ’’ minds. 


i 


* * * * 
But there is to be a Labour Party campaign in rural 
constituencies which have so far resisted the party’s 


blandishments, and the aim is to get votes which will 
inevitably be used in the interests of townsfolk. We 
can imagine the feelings of Joseph Arch at the prospect. 
The speakers at Margate played with nationalization. 
They did not explain the advantage of exchanging a 
landlord for a State official, nor dwell on the vast increase 
of property-owners, so greatly accelerated since the War, 
ind they waved aside the few critics who ventured to 


estimate the cost, a trifle of a thousand millions perhaps. 


Though the cash wages of the labourer are still compara- 

tively low, and even his many perquisites in kind do 

ake him so well rewarded as the townsman, Mr, 

Macl id did not suggest that townsfolk should pay 

their food to raise the labourer’s wage, or suggest 

any other economic means whereby Wages Boards could 
I sc it. 


Xk * oa * 


Tied * cottages were condemned to an audience 
as ignorant of the real objections as of the need 


3 
sire of every stockman to be housed near his stock. 


Security of the farmer’s tenure was discussed without 
solving the dilliculty of ousting a bad farmer or recog- 
nizing the earnest desire of every landlord to keep a 
good one. The law has of late greatly increased security 
and penalized the landlord at every change, but the chief 
security lies in good farming, just as the labourer nowa- 


days has little insecurity if he is of any use at his work, 
Playing fields were another boon to be given by the 
Lal Party. There are, we are glad to think, few 


vill . that can get eleven players together yet cannot 


find a cricket pitch in the parish. (It is the towns that 
are worse off there.) Though British farming, production, 
distribution and agricultural wages can and ought to be 
improved, they compare well with those of other nations, 
and they will not be improved by rural votes going to 
support an essentially unrural party. 

* * * * 

It is good news that the Cabinet are reconsidering 
the question of postmark advertising. We understand 
that the Postmaster-Gencral had already entered into 
certain contracts with commercial firms when protests 
began to be made. No doubt existing contracts must 
be fulfilled, but we trust that as soon as_ possible 
the whole project. which was ill-conceived from the 
beginning, will be abandoned. 

* x * + 

Those who prefer the “ safety ” razor to the ordinary 
razor which has satisfied the civilized shavers of past 
centuries must be grateful to American inventors and 
manufacturers, but they need not now buy an American 
article. The British soldicr is to be supplied with these 
“mowing machines,” and the Secretary of State for 
War decided upon a voluntary form of Protection. 
We object to tariffs, but not to the honest Protectionist 
who prefers to pay more (as he is always free to do) 
for British goods than he need pay for foreign, and 
insists on doing so with his own money. The War 
Office has gone one step further and felt justified in 
refusing the lowest tenders for razors to be bought with 
the taxpayers’ money, because these were for razors 
to be imported from the United States in spite of a 
duty under the Safeguarding Act. The order has gone 
to an offshoot, as we understand, of an American firm, 
a company registered here. The handles will be made 
at Slough and the blades of Sheffield steel at Montreal. 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans claimed in a_ Iectter 
published last week that the Safeguarding Act led to 
the establishment. of the factory at Slough, just as the 
McKinley tariff 
factories in the 


led British manufacturers to start 
United States. We cannot sce any 
objection to a transaction which brings together British 
labour and American money. 
* * a 

Last Saturday the memorial to the Guards’ Division 
was unveiled at the Horse Guards by the Duke of 
Connaught. The Guards’ Division had earned a position 
for their memorial on the edge of the most famous 


yarade ground in the Empire. Higher praise cannot be 
| j ] 

given. If anyone wants to prove the importance of 
scrupulous attention to small details in military affairs 


he has only to point to the consummate ceremonial 


competence ol the Brigade of Guards and to add that the 


same men have always excelled on the battletield The 
unfaltering ritual of last Saturday was made more, not 
less, impressive by the presence of a great many cx- 
Guardsmen in civilian clothes. An unforgettable service 
was brought to an end by the playing of the * Flowers of 


the Forest *-—the famous Scottish coronach—bv_ tly 


} 
St 


massed pipers of the Brivade of Guards and then, of 
course, by the heart-piercing Last Post and the merciful 
relaxation of the Reéveille. We print elsewhere an 


appreciation of the memorial itself, 
* * * * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 


December 3rd, 1925. Var Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101%; on Wednesday week 101i; @ year ago 
102}. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 843 ; 


on Wednesday week S4)xd.: a year ago 87. Conversion 


Loan (34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 744 ; on Wednesday 


week 7 fs; a year ago 75 
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Lord Oxford 


EN of all shades of political thought desire to salute 
Lord Oxford on his retirement from the leadership 
of the Liberal Party and to express their deep appreciation 
of his services to the nation. For these services are 
in many respects—and in all the most important respects 
—above the recriminations of faction. If it were our 
business at this moment to analyse the achievements 
of the Liberal Party under Lord Oxford’s guidance 
we should have a good deal to say in criticism; but, 
happily, we may confine ourselves to the task, at once 
more agreeable and more comprehensive, of enumerating 
Lord Oxford’s positive political virtues. 

From his earliest days he has been a strict and un- 
faltering Parliamentarian. It might be inappropriate 
to use the word “ passion’ of anyone whose methods 
and oratory have been conspicuously restrained, but 
if Lord Oxford has had a passion it certainly was for 
the House of Commons. He steeped himself in its 
atmosphere ; he revered its traditions; he studied its 


> 


procedure. Never by a single word or a single deed 
has he brought Parliament into disrepute. On_ the 


contrary, he has exalted its dignity and has showed 
directly by precept and indirectly by his example that 
he regarded Parliament as the norm and the pivot of 
national life. 

This means that Lord Oxford has been, above al! 
things, a good democrat. Nothing seemed to him more 
infamous than the idea that the nation should arrive 
at a decision by a short cut. It must reach its end 
by ascertaining the wishes of the majority; and when- 
ever Lord Oxford found that the majority was against 
him he set to work to produce a better opinion—from 
his point of view—by persuasion and not by sharp 
practices or insincere accommodations. 

He has been Prime Minister for more years in succession 
than any man of our time, and throughout that period 
he was always—even while working to his utmost for 
the success of his party—-personally disinterested, un- 
scllish, loyal and dignified. For the greater part of 
the time he held his Cabinet well together. That in 
itself was no mean performance, for when, in 1908, 
he sueceeded Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (whose 
mind was rather more to the Left) it was predicted 
that he could not possibly unite all the discordant 
elements of Liberalism. Nothing, however, but a 
party inspired by a definite and dominant purpose could 
have carried through the Parliament Bill and passed a 
Home Rule Bill for the whole of Ireland. We say 
nothing of the wisdom of those measures—-we are looking 
now only at the facts, 

What was the secret of this suecess ? It was a very 
simple and a very old one ;_ but it is a paradoxical truth 
that only the best among our statesmen invariably 
adhere to the plain teachings of the past. Mr. Asquith 
never failed to insist upon the collective responsibility 
of the Cabinet. The policy of one Minister was the 
policy of all. The responsibility for the mistakes of 
one Minister was accepted by all. The only way of 
relieving the Cabinet of responsibiliiy—if action had 
been taken without the sanction of the whole Cabinet 
~— was for the Minister concerned to resign. It always 
seemed grossly improper to Mr. Asquith that a Prime 
Minister should allow members of the Government to 
speculate, as it were, in policies of their own invention 
and should then take credit for what went well and 
disavow responsibility for what went amiss. Lord 


Oxford’s undoing really came about because in 
the end he was unable to control one unruly 
member. j 


Lord Oxford’s oratory has long been a credit to oyy 
generation. The construction of his speeches was 
perfect ; the choice of the right word was unerring, 
From every technical point of view he was the equal, 
and probably the master, of all his contemporaries, 
His one defect was that on occasions of peculiar import- 
ance or emotional disturbance he was apparently unable 
to let his speeches—but perhaps he did not wish to do 
so—be borne along upon that gale of strong feeling 
which may throw words into disarray but convinces 
an audience of the speaker’s intensity of conviction, 
All his great speeches were classical in form as they 
were classical in derivation. 

No appreciation of Lord Oxford would be complete 
without reference to what we take to have been his 
two principal contributions to the safety of the nation, 
The first was, of course, when as Prime Minister in 
1914 he had boldly to accept or weakly to palter with 
the monstrous challenge of Germany. The manner in 
which he arrayed the nation behind him in taking 
right but a terrible decision was beyond praise. It 
was indeed a mercy for us all that a Liberal Prine 
Minister was at that time in office. A Unionist could 
searcely have hoped to command quite the same degree 
of assent. 

The second of Lord Oxford’s principal services was, 
to our thinking, performed last May when in unequivocal! 
language he pledged himself and his party to the Govern- 
ment in resisting the general strike. He had, indeed, 
as many others had, something to say in criticism of 
the Government’s management of the affair before th« 
strike actually began. He was not convinced that the 
Government broke off negotiations at the best moment. 
But with regard to the main issue whether the general 
strike was or was not political, whether it was or was 
not a challenge to democratic government, he did not 
hesitate for a moment. He swept all casuistry aside. 
He believed that any man ealling himself a Liberal 
would be utterly false to his creed, utterly false to 
democracy, if he accepted the explanation that the 
objective of the strike was merely an industrial settlement. 
He saw that if the Government were beaten the only 
alternative body whose writ would run throughout the 
country would be the managers of the strike—the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress. To 
save the Government was therefore to 
democracy, 

The party which prospered so long under Mr. Asquith’s 
leadership is now an almost helpless remnant, but we 
are not among those who think that its star cannot 
rise again. The great ability of a large preportion of 
the Liberals in the House of Commons suggests the 
contrary. The party has stood for great causes which 
may yet prove to be imperishable— freedom of exchange, 
of contract, of service; “ peace, retrenchment 
reform.” If the Liberal Party should disappear there 
would be no buffer such as might be rather urgenily 
required some day io ease the shock of a direct clash 
between Unionism and Socialism. We hope thai ihe 
party will find a successor to Lord Oxford intent 
as he was on preserving democraiic usage, Cabinct 
responsibility, and all the decencies and loyalties of a 
well-ordered public life, 


save 


and 





I 
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Health and Publicity 


criticism of the rules and etiquette of the medical 
profession has had its effect. Doctors generally are 
admitting that more use must be made of publicity if 
we are to have a healthy nation. Half-educated people, 
and a good many well-educated people who happen to 
pe careless, are unbelievably stupid about what Bacon 
called the “regiment of health.” The only way in 


_ doctors are moving. It is evident that recent 


which they can be approached and corrected is through 
the Press. Therefore, somehow or other, instruction in how 
to eat and drink wisely, how to exercise and how to clothe 
the body, must be conveyed through the newspapers. 
All sensible people desire that the medical profession 
should keep to its noble tradition of reticence. If it is 
to retain respect and trust it must never resort to the 
cheap arts of personal advertisement. It must have 
strict regulations and customs in this matter, and we 
for our part shall always be inclined to fergive the 
doctors if they err on the side of pedantry in making 


their traditions secure. But it simply cannot be right 
that the nation should have a much lower standard of 
health than it might have in order that doctors may 
flatter themselves that their ctiquette is untarnished. 
There must be something wrong with a system in which 
that happens. 


As a protest 


against a dangcrous obscurantism 
several eminent doctors helped recently to form the 
New Health Society, which is making a wide use of 
publicity. Now we have Sir Thomas Ilorder (who, 


if rumour is correct, is not well pleased with the New 


Health Society) laying it down in an address to the 
St. Pancras division of the British Medical Association 
that the time for a greater use of publicity has arrived. 
He suggests that a committee should be formed and 
that editors of newspapers as well as doctors should be 


The committee would pass articles 


Public Schools 


[' can seldom have happened that a policy has been 
so generally approved and yet has suffered from such 


members of it. 


a diversity of views on the manner of its application as 
nigration within the Empire. 

Many schemes are in being which could be improved 
by co-ordination, and we dislike the idea of adding to 
them. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that better means 
will soon be found to induce more boys and girls, as 
they leave our Public Schools and Secondary Schools, 
to seek their fortunes overseas. But they cannot be 
expected to do this without encouragement from their 
parents and their schools and without learning more 
than is now taught of the Empire and its possibilities 
lor enterprising and hardworking youth. If England 
could absorb in businesses and professions all adolescents 
there would be no need for the writing of this article, 
but, as everyone knows, there is sadly little scope here 
and many promising young lives are being wasted in 
blind alley occupations or in search of employment. 
Why don’t we do more to encourage our splendid “ raw 
material” for pioneers, the boys who are good at games 
at school and bored with bookwork, to seck a livelihood 
and career for themselves on the vacant and hungry 
lands of Canada and Australia? <A career overseas 
should become as much a purpose as any other profession 
or calling, and those who choose it should be tested for 


it during at least their last year at school, when otherwise 


intended for publication in the lay Press. It would, 
in fact, provide a censorship. Sir Thomas Horder 
thinks that the authority of a well-chosen committee 
would satisfy all newspaper readers, though the com- 
munications sanctioned for publication would be anony- 
mous, ‘* The lay Press,” he said, ‘‘ must not clamour 
for signed articles by men in active practice.” 

Commenting on this proposal, Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane 
said that the Press would never stand such a committee, 
and that it would be useless. We dare say he is right. 
Newspapers always want to publish articles of their 
own choice. They would not smile upon a professional 
censorship which might easily run to a new kind of 
pedantry. But though several members of the New 
Health Society seem to be far from satisfied with Sir 
Thomas Horder’s concessions, we prefer to regard the 
fact that such concessions are being made as very im- 
portant. We sincerely hope that the opportunity of 
arriving at some practical methods of publicity will 
not be obscured by a fruitless wrangling. 

It is conceivably necessary to prohibit doctors in 
active practice from contributing signed articles to the 
lay Press, but there can surely be no objection to a 
doctor of established reputation who has almost retired 
from practice giving the public the benefit of free 
advice. For example, the Daily Mail is publishing 
a series of articles containing simple suggestions for 
health by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. The President of 
the New Health Society has obviously got nothing to 
gain in cither esteem or practice by writing for the 
Daily Mail. The point is that his name carries weight. 
His articles will be read and believed when anonymous 
exhortations on medical themes might fail. 

A great opportunity ought not to be lost for the mere 
love of fighting. Could there not be a conference to 


discover how much common ground there is ? 


and the Empire 


the only outlet for abounding physical energy will very 
possibly be overplaying of games. In nearly every 
school more use might be made of Empire Day and 
more time should be spent in opening the minds of 
adolescents by lectures, cinematograph and lantern, 
to the opportunities for a career to be found within the 
Empire. For those who volunteer for migration with 
the consent of their parents instruction might be given 
preferably by one who has farmed in the Dominions 
in the rudiments of agriculture, dairy work, stock and 
poultry keeping. The instruction should be out of 
doors in all weathers and accompanied by early rising. 

This training might do little more than test the fitness 
of the volunteers and their liking for a life of hard work 
and “ roughing it”; but those whose keenness survived 
the test would certainly not be of the C3 variety nor 
the victims of deluded hopes created by specious 
advertisements. 

In their curricula many schools are still hampered 
cither by antiquated schemes, orders of the Board of 
Education, or prejudice from applying any of their 
endowments to subjects other than those usually taught. 
These difliculties can and should be overcome if the Empire 
is to continue. Now is the time for action. Something 
is already being done in our Public Schools, At Christ's 
Hospital, for instance, boys are being trained for farm 
life in the Dominions, about a dozen of them leaving 
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each year, chiefly for New Zealand, where they are 
cordially welcomed and are doing well. 

In October, 1923, the Clerk of Christ’s Hospital wrote 
a letter to the Spectator urging other schools to follow 
the Horsham example : this gave rise to a correspondence 
which had some good effects, but there is certainly a 
need for ventilating the subject again, because there 
is no other Public School where boys desirous of emigrating 
can receive the necessary testing or training. They 
can, it is true, go to McGill University in Montreal and 
receive a sound and practical training in agriculture 
there, but c’est le premier pas qui coite, and we cannot 
expect the Dominions to co-operate with us unless we 
do something on our side. 

Cecil Rhodes had the wisdom and foresight to introduce 
to Oxford the flower of Overseas youth, but he left it 
to others to show the Dominions of our best. Who 
will have the honour of doing that service to the Empire ? 


Plentiful Cotton 


Mo people who live outside Lancashire and adjacent 
4 counties have very little idea of the importance 
of cotton. Although there are only about half a million 
operatives actually engaged in spinning and weaving, 
it is estimated that about three million persons are 
dependent more or less upon cotton manufacturing. 
Trade in Lancashire for about five years has been in a 
depressed condition. There have becn many causes for 
this state of affairs, but one very adverse factor is that 
cotton goods have been relatively dear compared with 
values for other commodities, with the result that export 
trade has been restricted. It is important to point out 
that 75 per cent. of the production of Lancashire is 
shipped abroad. 

The question of raw material supplies is of immense 
importance. The world to a corsiderable extent is 
dependent upon the United Statcs. In 1914 the crop 
was over 16 million bales, but in the following years 
production was very poor. There was a recovery in 
1920 to 13} million bales, but in the following season 
there was a decline to less than 8 million bales, whilst 
in the following year the output was only 9} million 
bales. At that time many authorities were very pessi- 
mistic about the future. The efforts to grow cotton 
in the British Dominions were accelerated and numerous 
new ventures took place, especially in Africa. During 
the last cighteen months a striking change has taken 
place in America. Farmers have made bigger cfforts 
to grow cotton on a larger scale than ever known before, 
and there has been a Isige extension in the area under 
cultivation, the acreage having increased from 304 
million in 1921 to over 48 million this vear. 
the crop was practically a record at just over 16 million 
bales. This year the plants have made remarkable 
progress, with the result that the latest Government 
estimate is for a yield of 16,600,000 bales. If the weather 
in the belt continues favourable there is a possibility 
of nearly 18 million bales cing grown. Naturally 
this development has resulted in an important fall in 
Futures in Liverpool for the current month 


Last season 


values. 
position are now below 7d. and for such a low price we 
have to go back to 1921. 

It will be interesting to see what effect this startling 
change will have upon Laneashire trade. Tt must be 
remembered that cotton goods are used by the poorest 
people of the world, chiefly in the East. For manu- 
facturers and merchaits, therefore, it is a big advantage 
Undoubtedly 


a very favourable opportunity for business of larger 


to he able to supply goods at low rates. 


ene 


dimensions now presents itself. Compared with pre-War 
days, Lancashire has to meet with more competition 
especially from Japan and India, but stocks in the market 
of the world are relatively low, and it is reasonable to 
expect that before very long dealers will replenish supplies, 
Lancashire has experienced many disappointments since 
the depression began, but there is now a feeling that a 
definite forward movement is near at hand. It js 
probable that 1927 will be the best year experienced by 
Lancashire since the boom of 1919-20. 
Freperick W. Tatrersatt, 


The Primrose Path of Publicity 


SHORT time ago there appeared in the Spectaiop 
an admirably persuasive article on _ publicity, 
It had only one lack: while arguing the merits of the 
art on general grounds, it omitted to specify any par- 
ticular line along which it should travel towards the goal 
of sueccess— a success which in the United States of America 
has already been so signally achieved. In the hope of 
remedying this deficiency, some few instances (culled 
by the American Mercury from its native Press) of the 
thing in actual practice are submitted, for it must be of 
obvious advantage to all publicity agents to study the 
precise methods of the world’s leading masters in the 
craft. 

Religion shall of right be given the first place—of 
right and of necessity, for one feels that in these days of 
diminishing congregations all concerned will welcome 
any device outside the common rut to regather their 
errant flocks. This, then, is one method as followed in 
Tennessee (whose courts punish believers in evolution) 
as recorded in the Johnson City Chronicle : 

“ HOLINESS TABERNACLE, 


408, West Main Street. Mrs. William Price, Pastor 
The Rev. Pat Palmer, who eats no breakfast and prays longet 


than he eats any meal, who has been in jail several times and had 
a rope around his neck atime or two and is now on his way to Australia, 
is with us. Come and take a yeep at this peculiar man. 

The Washington Star contains a simpler and perhaps 
more direct appeal : 

** Synagog. Sixth Street, 8 p.m.; Lecture Subject SIX PER 
CENT. INTEREST: The Ethics of a Business Ma 

But if, unfortunately, you are not a churchgoer there 
is at least time for religion by post, and something of this 
kind (from an advertisement in the Burlington //awheye) 
may suit: 

“ Any questions on morals or conduct ? Answers by mail by a 
clergyman. Send self-addressed stamped envelope. Merchants 
National Bank, Burlington, Towa.” 

Or you may be in need of someone like * 21. C. Burnham, 
Professor of Life Planning,” in Michigan State College, 
who will assist you in your painful path towards sweetness 
and light. 

With a pleasant smack of culture comes the prospectus 
of the National College of Chirotonsors as printed in The 
Master Barber of Chicago. The college undertakes 


“to cover the fie ld of scie ntific attainment in be half of ti 7 sore 
Craft” 

and 

“to put the a dividual in tune unth the infinite and lead him as fa 


as material service can go toward the threshold of the highest levels 
of existence.” 

In the “ Wanted” advertisement columns of the 
New York Exvening Graphic we find : 


* Motion Picture Studio job wanted, ambitious 17-year-old hoy, 


half lower jaw missing, comical appearance, desires to become 


comed an,” 

and to the advertisement is appended the inducement 
that a Graphic “ vocational expert” has examined the 
ambitious youth and warrants him and his jaw entirely 
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qualified for the job. Nor are the interests of movie 
fans neglected in Key West, Florida, since one of the 
cinema houses there advises the audience in big capitals :— 

“BE CAREFUL WHERE YOUR HANDS ARE IN CASE 
THE LIGHTS SHOULD GO ON.” 

Not strictly, of course, an advertisement, but as an 
instance of the subtle use of indirect publicity, comes 
a clipping from Lexington, Kentucky, which, in 
announcing the approaching hanging of a negro, observes 
€ 
that 
« the noose has been tied by T. C. Fuller, the Sheriff's fourteen-year-old 
gon, who learned knot and noose tying asa Boy Scout.” 

Finally, to shame our own puling paragraphists, 
here is a puff from the advertisements in the Century 
Magazine : 

“ Romancer, soldier, poet, gallant sportsman, great artist and 
great man, @ Donn Byrne is born to bless this drab world of ours 
with his bold, colorful, high-hearted stories once in a hundred ycars. 
A nobler Byron, a more mus ical Dumas, a more vital Meredith, a 
awifter moving Scott—here he is, Donn Byrne !” 

Must one look forward with trembling anticipation to 
the day when the advertisement columns of the Spectator 
will contain such fine things ? mM. 3. C. M 


Prehistoric Man in the 
Crowlink Valley 
[From A CorRRESPONDENT.] 


\ South Downs are almost everywhere rich in 
vestiges of early pre-historic man. These high, 
bare summits which look out on one side to the waters of 
the “ Narrow Seas,”’ and on the other to the Weald which 
of old was one vast dark forest, affording safe ground and 
unbroken vistas for races which now seem to belong to 
the sky-line of human history. 

In these pre-historic vestiges, the Crowlink Valley, 
which the *‘ Seven Sisters ” Preservation Fund is seeking 
to retain in its ancient silence, is rich and plentiful. They 
are not massive and conspicuous as at Cissbury, Caburn, 
and Chanctonbury, but they are abundant ; they dimple 
everywhere the surface. 

There is a path, trodden from neolithic days, which 
runs from Crowlink Gap past Friston Church to Willingdon 
Hill. Here, on this high point, where giant barrows rear 
themselves, was held the Hundred moot of Saxon and 
Norman days. Across the trail in the Crowlink Valley 
runs a Roman road, a type of path greatly different from 
the earlier one; it is cambered, well-metalled, and at the 
point where it makes junction shows with distinctness its 
ancestry. 

Ancient field divisions are frequent. 
types: the earlier, which belongs to the most primitive 
form of field culture in this country, shows from a little 
distance, in certain lights, an irregular chess-board pat- 


They are of two 


tern. These divisions belong to an age when cereals first 
found their way here, probably over the neck of land, 
between where are now the Straits of Dover, at a time 
when Britain was still a peninsula jutting from the main- 
The other field divisions are of early 
They are firmly marked out by a series 


land of Kurope. 
mediaeval date. 
of “ dooles *’ in parallel lines. 
Crowlink Valley approaches Friston Church, a building 
of Saxon foundation, are traces clearly outlined of a 
homestead, also of the mediaeval period, and near it runs 
a dry division dyke, with two or three dewponds of the 
earliest kind; but all now dry and derelict. 

The Sussex Archaeological Collections contain an 
account in the earlier volumes (V. and X., &c.) of the 
opening of round barrows on the Crowlink hilltops, and of 


Above these, where the 


urns, bones, weapons, amulets, &e.,- found belonging to 
races which had passed out of sight before the Roman 
entered this land. 

It is this bit of downland, rich in beauty and historic 
interest, that the public are being invited to preserve, 
with a view to its being handed over to the National 
Trust. 


The New 


EEN from Whitehall the new monument on_ the 
‘ Horseguards’ Parade looks like one of the treasures 
of London; and gratitude goes out to whoever had the 
idea of placing it there, exactly opposite the arch where 
the mounted sentries stand, of such height that from the 


Guards’ Memorial 


street it is seen just filling the arch—and, in this season, 
exquisitely relieved against the faded green of autumn 
foliage. So seen, the five figures (one for each regiment) 
on the front show a slight variation in height, curving 
from the centre, and the whole series has a rhythm, 
while the spaces between them look like columns of a 
balustrade. 

It will be seen so by hundreds for every one who 
views it closer; and so much the better; for, nearer, 
it does not satisfy. Sympathy is due to the artist who 
had, presumably by order, to keep his figures all of one 
size; but one would like to hear a sergeant-major 
of the Guards on that sort of crazy parade, where the 
centre man of five is firmly planted on both feet, while the 
two on his left advance the left foot, and the two on his 
right the right. Also, in order to break the monotony 
of pattern, each man holds his rifle with a different 
grasp, and the hands are at varying height. That is not 
how Guards stand on parade—not even when they stand 
at ease. The sergeant-major would probably have 
preferred that all should be, say, presenting arms, and 
which every 
Would 
it have been impossible to give this uniformity and yet 
make a work of art? As it is, the sculptor has varied 


should have that absolute uniformity 


sergeant-major of the Guards aspires to produce. 


slightly the poise of the figures—as even the figures of 
guardsmen on parade must vary—but has given to 
all the same features. Facies 


non omnibus una, Nee diversa tamen, qualem decet esse 


This was not necessary. 


of Guardsmen, might have been his motto. 

The obverse panel, facing the park, showing men 
stripped to the shirt in violent action, with guns, owes 
much to the inspiration of Mr. Jaggers (look at his 
monument to the Royal Artillery at Hyde Park Corner) ; 
and it gains by this. The monument as a whole in its 
design is well enough to the level of the men’s heads; but 
the truncated cone, recalling the Lutyens cenotaph, 
has no merit; and the trick of giving its line a slight 
outward curve adds to the dumpiness. To have slightly 
hollowed the curves might have lightened the whole. 

Once more, it should be noted that the best works of 
art will never be got as the result of a competition and 
Still, Mr. Ledward has won the privilege of being 
His work 
But, then, 


everyone who soldiered in the War, old regular or war- 


~ 


award, 
honourably associated with a great memory. 
of art is not as good as the Guards deserved. 


time levy, whether he loved the precision which the 
Brigade stood for or hated it, knows in his heart that 
for what the Guards were and di no monument could 


be good enough. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify The Srectrarorn Office BEFORE MIDDAY ON 
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Bella: The Zulu Upper-Housemaid 


ELLA is the third daughter of lida by his chief 
wife Masabere. ‘“ Bella” is not actually her 
name, which happens to be Ubuhlalu, or Jewel. It is an 
appropriate name, as she is a jewel of a domestic. Like 
myself, my wife is not Natal-born, and finds it sometimes 
difficult to pronounce these tongue-twisting Zulu names. 
Therefore, our natives are rechristened, or rather re- 
heathened, as none of ours are Christians (by religion). 
Ubuhlalu is now Bella, and has been for the past eight 
years. 

Bella is sixteen. I know this as I remember the day 
she was born. Her mother was reaping maize in my 
fields about half an hour before the event, but had to 
stop work to give birth to her daughtcr. However, she 
was back in the fields a little after dawn the following 
morning to complete her unfinished task. Simple things, 
such as the birth of a child, very rarely interfere with the 
day’s routine, particularly when the occupation is a 
pleasant one, and the pay is at the rate of eight bags for 
one shilling for the husked ear. One can easily earn 8d. 
to Is. per day, and by working hard for a week one can 
purchase a cotton blanket and a yard or two of coloured 
cotton fabric. It’s a “ soft job.” 

Bella stands five feet seven in her bare feet. Sheh as 
never possessed a pair of stockings or shoes, neither does 
she desire anything so superfluous. Her weight is 145 Ib. 
She is what one may call well-developed for her age. 
Being sixteen, she is mature and marriageable, and has 
been for two or three years. She is the belle of the 
district, and several young men are busily collecting the 
eleven head of cattle to offer to lida in exchange for Bella. 
He is certain to accept. Bella will not be consulted ; 
neither shall I. lida loves his daughter, but is well com- 
pensated with cleven head of cattle, valued at £66. Bella 
gains a husband and a hut to herself. I have to find 
grazing for cleven head of cattle and lose the best upper- 
housemaid south of the Zambesi River. Thank goodness 
it has not happened yet, but I feel it coming. 

Bella can do most things except answer the telephone, 
read or write, talk English or Dutch, or understand a 
picture except when she holds it upside down. As a tiny 
naked girl she entered our service. She was eight years 
of age, verminous, smelt horribly of rancid goat-fat, and 
The best part of a bottle of paraflin 
was rubbed over her woolly head. It took four hot baths 
to remove the goat-fat from her body. She was clean, 
and fit to wear “ the one-piece suit ” made of empty flour 
bags, and to take up her position as scullery-maid at a 
salary of 2s. 6d. per thirty working days, plus all the 
maize-meal she could eat. Like all farm natives she had 
to work 180 days per annum. The work of the scullery 
maid on a Natal farm is not exclusively confined to 
washing up plates and dishes. This work takes only a 
few minutes four or five times daily. What would one do 
with the balance of the twelve to sixteen hours? She 
rises a little before dawn, say four a.m. ; lights the kitchen 
fire; feeds the 500 fowls and 300 ducks; gathers fire- 
wood ; obtains three or four bags of rape from the fields, 
and when not otherwise employed weeds the kitchen 
garden. There are four acres of this, and in a fertile 
soil, hot climate, and a forty-inch rainfall weeds flourish. 
At about 8.30 p.m. she crawls beneath the kitchen-table, 
places her head on a brick, pulls a blanket over her head, 
Teaving her legs bare, and is free to sleep the deep sleep 
of the healthily tired. 

To-day things are different. 
has advanced in her profession. 


was very unhappy. 


In eight years Bella 
She now obtains two- 


—— 


pence per day, does not start work until the sun js up 
and has finished by 8 p.m. She is now first of our five 
maids to crawl beneath the kitchen table, gets first choice 
of the bricks for a pillow, and probably dreams of the young 
man who is collecting eleven head of cattle to offer her 
father. She possibly wonders what he is like. Hag he 
any other wives ? What is the area and the fertility of 
his garden? Has he goats and sheep besides cattle? 
Does he live in the Location (Native Reserve) on a White 
man’s farm? Provided he is not a nonquai (polic man) 
and is not stout and fat, she will be satisfied. He’s a man, 
She'll have a hut to herself and lots of children. [p's 
what she desires. Married women, too, on the White 
man’s farm are not called up to perform domestic servic, : 
they work in the fields at odd times and get “* big money ” 
for it. 
Bella is, my looks 
after all of her ‘ kit,” and washes and irons delicate 
apparel that could not possibly be handed over to the 
rough and ready laundry-maid in her 
shale-bank down at the river. Silk and such like material 
does not stand the battering it would get on the bank. 
We are 65 miles from the nearest hair-dresser, and he 


among other things, wife's maid, 


* laundry *—the 


is a busy sort of Dago who removes the short hairs by 
violent blasts from his Greco-Roman lungs. Bella, 
therefore, trims my wife’s shingle. 

She cleans the silver and brass; knows the difference 
between “ Brasso” and “ Silvo” by the smell; 
also the difference between plate-powder and 
powder,” although they are exactly the same colour, 
also by the smell. If there is any doubt about it she 
tastes things, and thus confirms her sense of smell, 
Jit’s rather a bore not being able to read. Father forbids 
education ; he has seen too many boys and girls go to 
the towns (and dogs) through education. 

Bella waits at table. It is a long time since I saw a 
white parlour-maid, but if white 
half so efficient as Bella they earn their £60 per annum. 
We frequently have twenty people to luncheon or dinner, 
It’s all the same to Bella and her helpers. She neither 
complains nor is confused. 


“ee 


knows 


* Tace- 


parlour-maids are 


She feeds the dogs and is the hest r ball-girl * on the 
tennis court I have ever seen. She gathers in the very 
early morning cnough flowers from the garden to stock 


a florist’s shop and arranges them in all the rooms, 
With the help of thi cook 


She 


including the bed-rooms. 
she cleans twenty-seven windows twice weekly. 
weeds the flower garden, 
mows the grass of three lawns. She is perfectly happy, 
sings as she works and is always laughing. All for 30s. 
for six months, plus maize meal, one pound of sugar on 
Sunday morning and a pound of tough beef on Saturday 
night. 

If she is a good girl she gets the usual bonus of 5s. 
and a cotton blanket at the end of her 180 days. For 
eight consecutive years Bella has had her ‘ bonus.” 
I remember her lying sixteen years ago in the liclds, 
a tiny shrivelled monkey-like red baby, less than 24 hours 
old. I nearly trod upon her as she lay covered by a 
ragged blanket. Now she is a bronze coloured perfect 
specimen of a Zulu maid. 


does the tennis court, and 


**Ninta Foot.” 
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Theatre 


Time Out of Joint 


[* BERKELEY Square.” By Joun B. BALDERSTON. 
Sr. Martin’s.] 


Tur faithful chronicler will, one hopes, record to posterity 
that amongst the minor outstanding episodes of the Great 
War none was more amazing than the sudden cult, as. it 
seemed. of the late Henry James. This cult of the most 
« difficult novelist since Meredith was by no means confined 
to literary circles, where all things are possible at all times ; 
it spread even to the Army at the front. Well do I remember 
4 certain colonel of my acquaintance who was caught in the 
toils. “ I suppose I ought to read some of this fellow James,” 
he said to me one day, and read the fellow he did, with 
disastrous results. Let me be honest and admit that the 
worthy colonel’s confusion at coming into contact for the 
first time with that involved and intricate and Pirandellish 
mind was no greater than my own had been. 

Berkeley Square is founded on Henry James's unfinished 
novel, A Sense of the Past. The work of dramatizing the 
outline of the story has been brilliantly carried out by Mr. 
john B. Balderston, a distinguished American journalist 
resident in London. It must have been primarily undertaken, 
{ imagine, as a labour of love. There is little to attract 
the popular taste in Berkeley Square, but Mr. Balderston 
ean at least have this satisfaction. He has written just the 
kind of polished, complicated play that Henry James (who, 
like many suecessful novelists, wanted to be a_ suecessful 
dramatist too but showed no signs of becoming one) would 
haye loved to evolve, and he has produced a_ pattern 
of singular beauty. <A pattern, observe, rather than a coherent 
piece of drama. That well-known poet and critic, Mr. J. C. 
Squire, appears to have had a hand in all this. How much 
r how little the programme leaves obscure. Does this 
mean that Mr. Squire, whose fancy it was not long ago to 
speak lightly of the theatre as * mummery ” is about to turn 
his energy in the direction of the stage? Well, we can do 
with him, and here he is, for a start, called in, presumably, 
as an cighteenth-century expert, perhaps on the assumption 
that being one of * the chivalry of Chiswick ” (so Mr. Herbert 
mocks in Riverside Nights) he is one of those responsible for 
making Hammersmith what it is to-day, namely, the theatrical 
home of the eighteenth century ! 

it were easy (but foolish) to describe this queer play quite 
crudely in the following terms. A young American, with a 
taste for England and the English of the eighteenth century, 
takes a house in Berkeley Square in this year of grace 1926, 
ilis ancestor’s portrait by Gainsborough hangs in the library. 
He dreams that he is back in the eighteenth century, and 
finds (of course, in the last act) that it is not so. Thus, 
crudely. “ Barrie, my dear fellow, Barrie !’’ You know, 
perhaps, how the wise men of the theatre talk? But the 
thing cannot be left like that. For Peter Standish does 
go back to the eighteenth century, keeping his 1926 mind, 
which fits in uncomfortably with laces and ruffles. We are 
not dealing in dreams. I cannot explain the phenomenon. 
I only know that strange, terrible, lovely things happen in 
this house in Berkeley Square; a coach and four rattles 
over the cobbles; the curtains are alive with mystery ; 
ghosts of the quality walk the room; everywhere there 
are men, and women and girls with loads and loads of mischief. 
Mr. Balderston has filled his play with a real sense of ** other- 
worldliness *’ and the producer, Mr. Frank Birch, is to be 
congratulated on the extraordinary illusion he has created. I 
do not know or care whether the Jamesian theory about time 


is correct. Is the world timeless ? Is there such a thing as 
time’ If there were, would it always be out of joint ? 
Can one step back into another century between tea and 
linner ? WVhat do these riddles signify? Only that the 


mystery of creation is beyond understanding, and if it were 
not so, that life would be intolerable. All these typical 
Jamesian complexes the authors have successfully amal- 
gamated in Berkeley Square. Mveryone who cares for sensitive 
fecling in the theatre must see this beautiful play. 


The main burden of the acting was sustained by Mr. 
Lawrence Anderson, who gave an admirable performance, 
and Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson. I fancy that this young 
actress’s range is limited. Properly cast, as she was on this 
occasion, she makes me feel that we are in the presence of 
2 very great artist. Oddly enough, the fact that her talent 
is inherited from her parents gave subtle point to the historical 
qualities of the play. Others who did well were Miss Beatrice 
Wilson and Miss Valerie Taylor. I have only one grumble. 
Why do producers never give poor Mr. Fisher White a proper 
chance? He is such a very good actor, but ambassadorial 
urbanity is not one of his more obvious qualities. ‘* Mr, 
Ambassador ”’ was too like “ Mr. Sea Captain.” He could 
never have represented Washington at the Court of St. 
James's, either in this century or in any other. 


For the Love of Will 


At Drury Lane on Tuesday afternoon, November th, there 
is to be a special matinee in aid of the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre Building Fund. Their Majesties the King and Queen 
are to be present and all the quality of the English theatre 
will be there, you may be sure, in one capacity or another. 
So step up, ladies and gentlemen, step up, for the love of 
Will and his Stratford players. who are burnt out and homeless, 
ewan AGNEW. 


Art 


Rousseau, le Douanier 


Tuk most exciting of the autumn exhibitions so fur is that of 
paintings by Henri Rousseau, “Je Douanier,” at Messrs. 
Lefevre’s Gallery. [ can remember only one painting by 
Rousseau in an English exhibition until now --a landscape in 
Mr. Fry's second Post-Impressicnist show. In France, of 
course, he holds a unique and distinctive place in the history 
of modern painting, as the chief genuine example of * the 
naif.’ The legend of the ebscure collector of octroi-duties, 
who had been a regimental musician, took up painting on 
Sundays when he was forty, and in later vears gave himself 
up to its practice, to be discovered and lauded by Rémy de 
Gourmont, Apollinaire, Picasso and their fricnds, in itself 
excites curiosity and sometimes a suspicion of blagye. ‘This 
must be put aside ; all testify to the child-like candour of the 
man, and to the genuine admiration he aroused. Rousseau 
taught drawing in his later years, as he taught the violin and 
clarinet to the children of suburban shop-keepers. and one 
wonders what he had to teach them— certainly not the correct 
proportions and deceptive realism so much admired by 
parents. To his pupils he probably seemed a rather inspired 
and aged equal. ‘The sources of his pictorial inspiration lay 
very close to him, on one hand portraits of friends and the 
landscapes of suburban Paris in which he had moved for so 
long; on the other, memories of the luxuriant beauty of tropical 
foliage. His army service in Mexico scems to have made an 
overwhelming impression on him, and he doubtless assuaged 
his nostalgia by his imaginative re-creation. He escaped the 
inhibitions of the conventionally “trained painter, and his 
emotional life lowed the more naturally and freely into his 
work, 

These pictures show (as no reproductions can do more than 
suggest) his genuine gifts, especially of colour and of expressive 
design. He saw local colour pure and unsullied. In the 
flower-piece here, a white flower is definitely white, a red one 
red, yellow mimosa is unbroken yellow throughout; but 
instinctively they are brought into harmony. 

Composition seems too ponderous a word for Roussecau’s 
design, and suggests too much deliberation. Ti was surely a 
more intuitive choice which makes the big picture of Monkeys 
in the Forest so fine a decoration. The flat, richly coloured 
oranges and the stiff parallelism of trunks and branches recalls 
the beauty of the National Gallery Uccello, though lacking 
its subtlety and decision. ‘The large paintings are less 
intimate and refreshing, however, than the smaller ones, 
Another jungle scene is made impressive and mysterious by 
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the simplest means : a cool, sombre colour scheme, an intricate 
pattern of leaves against the sky, with a round moon pushing 
her way through a hole in the leaves, left for the purpose, and 
yet so well expressing the natural effect in our consciousness. 
This constant invention of patterns which are characteristic 
and expressive as well as fascinating in themselves is certainly 
one of Rousseau’s great talents. A chestnut leaf, or a shape 
of some other leaf, is taken as a unit and multiplied over a 
certain field, and though unnatural in scale, the result gives an 
astonishing sense of reality of character, though not of appear- 
anee. An alley of trees in an Aulumn Landscape at Belle- 
ville in its symmetry and intensity has a kinship with the 
Lorenzetti. It may be said that circumstances rather than 
intention presented these qualities in the Douanier of a 
primitive at the end of the nineteenth century, but this may 
be the ease in archaic work too. In both we appreciate the 
results. 

Rousseau enjoyed rambling in the Louvre, but it is doubtful 
if he distinguished individual artists or was influenced by them. 
“There are so many I can’t remember them,’ he once 
remarked. A little painting of a curving road, a saw-mill with 
a pile of timber, a line of trees and the top of the Eiffel Tower 
has a very tender and delicate sense of light with a lovely 
and personal design. It would be much easier to discover 
successors than forerunners for his discoveries such as this, 
The taste which he picked up from the pictures and decora- 
tions to which he was accustomed was horridly inartistic, 
though from it has been ingeniously 
developed ; but his innate taste must have been singularly 
pure. Under superficial resemblances to coloured almanacks 
and paintings on glass there are beautiful things to be found, 
difficult though they may be to define. Technically he was 
no fumbler. He laid on his paint carefully and neatly without 
a trace of display but with competence, rather like a house 
painter. 

One can imagine the refreshing miracle of grace that 
Rousseau’s simple picture-making must have appeared in the 
waste of sophistication and arid accomplishment of Paris, 
and his more specific influence in the direction of aloofness, 
and painting away from the subject, for a pictorial rather than 
realistic end. Apart from his historical position, this exhibition 
offers the chance of contact with an exceptionally simple and 
delightful personality. 


‘le style concierge 


Heunert WELLINGTON, 


* Correspondence 


A Letter from Madrid 


[To the Editor of the Severaror.| 


Sin,—-While the air is thick with peace talk among nations, 
the individuals of one country continue with undiminished 
relish to enlarge on the national defects of another. 
visit Spain to rush away and write a book about it all. Others 
come to stay and so far forget themselves as to earry their 
racial coneeits into the very homes of their polite but indig- 
nant hosts. Experience will tend to cure this habit. Perhaps 
Madrid is not the most suitable place for the carly training 
of your plain hash-on-Wednesday Englishman, deprived 
of cricket and the company of young women. More limited 
still is the scope it has to offer the conventional aspirant to 
social amenities of the tea and bridge-party order. Let him 
have his whack of sour wine up-country. Let him be burned 
brown and dry by the Andalusian summer sun and well bitten 
by bed bugs in the village fonda. Then when he can discover 
unmoved that his landlady in times of stress does pawn his 
evening clothes and when his ear no longer flinches at the 
oaths of a friendly priest he will be able to take his place in 
the scheme of things. He need no longer be ashamed of being 
an Englishman from England. 

Popular legend has a great deal to answer for. The legend 
of the hideousness of Englishwomen will be hard to kill. 
No less a distortion of the reality is seen in the fable of the 
creature with flashing eyes, jealous and bold in love and much 
addicted to cigarettes, commonly supposed to abound in 
Spain. The two types complete a phantasy calculated to make 


Some 


princi 
a cc 


mutual understanding diffieult. The k gendary type, the 
Carmen of Bizet’s opera, a gipsy, is as exotic here as a palm- 
tree in Kew Gardens. Quiet and unassuming, dreading lest 
she be deemed aught but feminine, the Spanish woman does 
not smoke and in spite of the example of the Court and its 
Queen, eyes askance the foreign woman who does. ( ntle 
faithful and unselfish, her ideal is to live up to the réle 
assigned to her by tradition. If her hand as it rocks the 
cradle could but learn to rule, the regeneration that Genera} 
Primo de Rivera talks about but has failed to achieve would 
become a fact. The problem of Spain’s future remains a 
problem of the home. 

After the first flush of married bliss, the Spanish woman 
gets well down to the business of a purely domestic life, 
This, with the rearing of a large family, is her interest, her 
one task in life. Her functions are typified by the bata or 
dressing-gown made by her own hands which she dons soon 
after her honeymoon to relinquish only on rare at-home 
days and when she shops and goes to Mass. More often than 
not family ties straiten her resources and limit her horizon, 
Sacrifices are made for impoverished relatives astonishing to 
the more matter-of-fact Northern people. She faces the dull 
round of her domestie duties with no illusions but buoved up 
by her sense of duty to her parents and her love as wife and 
mother. The latter usurps only too often the former for 
want, alas! of trust in her husband's 
romance of her life centres in the passion for her chiidren, 
From them she refuses to be parted by pleasure, nurse or 
school. Here is her strength and here is the nation’s weakness, 
for indulgence is inevitable and spoils the making of fine 
citizens. 

A baby a year is a serious business at best. 
plicated by the high cost of living and the advent of the 
servant problem. Not many years ago the condition of the 
female servants was akin to serfdom, and even to-day they 
are often required to work a double shift. Ivregular are the 
habits and hours of the Spanish family. The late luncheon 
paves the way for dinner at ten p.m., and the washing-up 
comes near midnight. Servants are mostly untrained and 
their wages poor, but to-day these at least are forthcoming, 
whereas not so long ago a lump sum on her wedding day, if it 
~ame at all, was all the domestic drudge drew for many a 
year’s hire. The Government have recently put their foot 
down, pointing out that the long hours will not do and that 
even cooks and maids require a day of rest. A syndicate of 
servant girls has been formed, and their inspectors are begin- 
ning to make house-to-house calls of inquiry. The 
family depending on cheap and tractable labour is beginning 
to mect with grave difliculties. But the thrifty housewife, 
robbed by her cook on every purchase, will soon have to break 
with suburban tradition and sally forth —basket on arm, dread 
thought !—to do her own marketing. 
forced to renounce his habits of unpunctuality and conform 
to regular meal-times. Even the children at 
may submit and consent to be put to bed early. 


faithfulness, and the 


It is now com. 
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large 


The husband will be 
no distant date 


Social life in the capital has of late years become more and 
Dinner parties and similar entertainments are 
confined to the foreign colonies and the diplomatic corps. 
Many an Englishman can seore ten years’ residence in Madrid 
without a glimpse of a Spanish hostess across a dinner-table. 
Sometimes bitter complaints are made by those whose lavish 
hospitality clicits no response beyond a gracious acceptance. 
To do justice to his foreign guest nothing less than a banquet 
must be prepared by a Spanish host, and the strain on the 
household is more than the housewife cares to face, a constant 
change of servants and other deficiencies adding to the 
difficulties. She knows, too, that her husband dislikes intro- 
ducing to her any member of his own sex, and is warned by 


more restricted. 


her confessor against new ways, new ideas from abroad as 
being unsuitable for the southern temperament. A quict life 
is a protection against these dangers. 

The influence of the priest over the convent-bred Spanish 
woman remains all-powerful. Remove this influence and the 
only form of discipline to which especially the younger woman 
submits goes with it. The places of worship in Madrid are 
attended every day by thousands untrained to obey any com- 
mands but those of Mother Church. A thousand masses, well 
attended, are said daily. Who would deny that as the guide 
of many in their youth and the solace of a large number in 
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their old age, the influence is salutary beyond measure ? The 
terference, however, by priests and members of the monastic 
orders is strongly resented by many of the men and friction 
frequently results. A strange incident, the protagonists of 
which belong to well-known families of Madrid, arising out of 
the advice given by a highly respected Jesuit Father, appeals 
A young girl 


in 


jn a striking manner to popular imagination. 
dismissed the man to whom she had become engaged, and it 
became known that she had been counselled to do so by the 
Jesuit Father who apparently disapproved of his mode of life, 
Several young bloods, the fellow’s boon companions, decided 
to set a trap to get even with the Padre. Late one night, from 
the address of a house of uncertain reputation, a message 
arrived for him to proceed there in haste. Young So-and-so— 
the dismissed suitor—was described as having been taken ill 
suddenly and in need of spiritual ministration. The Jesuit, 
obedient to duty, set off, and on arrival was admitted to a 
hall where a number of young men and women intent on 
“fun” had assembled. The Padre was shown into an 
adjoining room where the youth, feigning sickness or perhaps 
jll indeed, had been left reclining. The door closed behind 
him. But before long the Jesuit, his stern features unmoved, 
passed out again saying quietly: ‘* You should have sent 
for me sooner. It is too late.” He spoke truly. The man had 
died. The Church was vindicated. 

Every Spanish maiden prays to Saint Anthony, murmuring 
daily before his image: “ San Antonio bendito, dame salud, 
dinero y un buen marido *’—* Blessed San Antonio, grant me 
health, money and a good husband.”-—-I am Sir, &c., 

Your Maprip CorresPONDENT. 


Letters to the Editor 


A MINER’S OPINION 
| To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sirn,—It is nearly twenty years since I first wrote to the Press, 
and during that time I have come to the conelusion that an 
erudite and versatile journalist who can write with literary 
iaste. but who knows absolutely nothing about the complexi- 
ties, social and human, of an ordinary day's work among mines 
and miners, always appears able to secure a couple of columns 
in the Press, when any practical miner, who may have worked 
forty years at the coal face in daily contact with his fellows 
can scarcely secure an inch to state veritable facts. In your 
last issue Mr. I’. A. McKenzie writes abowt conditions in 
Durham, thus: ** Loyalty here as in Northumberland is a 
marked characteristic of the rank and file.” Now, what Mr. 
McKenzie terms loyalty, I, after 41 (forty-one) years at the 
coal face in Northumberland, and twenty years of that time 
as a deputy-overman, call organized blatant ignorance. 

Ihave asked many of my fellow-miners what is keeping them 
on strike so long, and the reply is “ Guardian vouchers.” 
If any journalist or persons in a similar profession would like 
a few lessons in social psychology, I can readily recommend 
deputy-overman’s work for just one quarter. I can warn 
you that your kindliests intentions will be limited by the 
stupidity and ignorance of facts as they are and human nature 
asitis. I can likewise promise you, if you endeavour to forbear 
with them, ample experience of self-sacrifice and as much 
martyrdom as you care for. The largest percentage of them 
are proud of the things they ought to be ashamed of, and 
ashamed of the things they ought to be proud of.—I am, Sir, &e. 

A MINER. 


EQUITY IN LIFE POLICY SURRENDERS 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] 

Sir,—Will you permit me to comment briefly upon what 

I think to be a misleading and indeed a quite inaccurate 

Suggestion in the article on ‘* Equity in Life Policy Sur- 

renders *’ published in the Spectator of October 9th. 

The writer in referring to the contention that whole of 
life assurance is better for the average man than endowment 
assurance —and I thoroughly agree —goes on to say that 
the force of the contention rests on the assumpiion that 
the amount payable on surrender will approximate to what 
Would have been due on an endowment policy at a similar 


premium, but (italics mine) this ts not likely to be realized 
weess the amount is calculated on fair lines. 

The simple facts are (1) that the contention, as advanced 
persons, never resis upon the assumption 
stated but is based entirely upon the -consideration that 
for a given cuilay the sum assured by a whole of life policy 
is greaicr (often very much greater) than that by an endows 
ment assurance, Consequenily the essential and unique 
proteciive element in life assurance is more developed in 
the whole of life policy : (2) that it is impossible to give the 
same cash surrender value under a whole of life policy as 
that obiained under an endowment assurance (both having 
been eifected at the same time and carrying identical 
premiums) because the proportion of premiums absorbed 
in meeting current risk in respect of the greater sum assured 
by the whole of life policy is larger than that required for 
the other contract. One simple example—all figures being 
based on the same table of mortality and interest and free 
from any disturbance on account of additions for expenses 
shows this quite clearly : 


by competent 


and bonuses, &c. 
ANNUAL Premium £10 pArp ron 30 YEARS. 


1. Total premiums paid .. - ee ‘6 .. £300 
2. Sums assured by whole of life policy es -. £635 
Mathematical cash value of policy at end of 30 

years +e os o* ou oe ~- &2 

8. Gum assured by 80 years endowment assurance .. £4 
Mathematical cash value of policy at end of 30 
years ‘ 0 ns 


4. Percentage of cash value to premiums paid - 2 90 
» 
- 3B 144 


The point to which T have thus ventured to call attention 
is one of fundamental importance, since, without a right 
understanding of it, life assurance becomes to the layman 
Tam, Sir, &¢., 


ee ae. 


aun insoluble and often a suspicious puzzie. 


THE EX-GERMAN EMPEROR 
[To the Maitor of the Seecravror.| 


1 


} he German ex-iimperor ure exceed- 


Sin,--Your articles by the 
ingly interesting, but may IT be permitted to ask (as a French- 
woman, who probably carries logie teo far !) whether it should 
be the 
German 
Emperor. But this may be due to a subtlety of language 
I am, Sir. &e., 


HiorRTENSE SELLON. 


*German ex-Emperor or, as you have it, the * ex- 
Emperor”? He is still German, but no longer 
which escapes the foreigner. 

Sunnicot, Kettlebasion, Bildeston, Tpswich. 

| We admit that ** German ex-Emperor ”’ would be less open 
to objection than *ex-German Emperor.” The form * ex- 
German Emperor ” can, however, easily be defended. 
man Emperor ” is in itselfa title. It is not wrong therefore to 
prefix the “ex” to the whole title instead of to half of it, 
Indeed, we can imagine some formalists refraining from 
splitting the title as zealously as they refrain from splitting 
an infinitive. No doubt ‘ ex-German Emperor ’’ presents 
an ambiguous look to the eye because the *“‘ ex” is attached 
to the * German” by a hyphen. If there were a second 
hyphen the whole thing would seem less doubtful. We 
have received several letters on this subject which prove 
that our readers take a commendable interest in correctness 
of writing even in small details. One correspondent suggests 
that in order to avoid ambiguity we ought to have written 
‘*ex-Emperor of Germany,” but that would be manifestly 
wrong. The whole point of the settlement between the 
German States at the end of the Franco-German War was 
that the King of Prussia, in becoming Emperor, should be 
stvled “ German Emperor,” not Kmperor of 
Kp. Spectator.| 


* Ger- 


Germany, -- 


A CORRECTION CORRECTED 
|To the Editor of the Sevcraron.| 

Sir,—The ex-Kaiser is right and your correspondent wrong. 
The pictures of the Wallace Collection were at that time on 
view at Bethnal Green waiting the building of the galleries in 
Manchester Square. —I am, Sir, &e., 

Herpert P. Berrs. 
West End Farm, Waslemere, 
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ANOTHER CORRECTION 

|To the Editor of the Svecrator.] 
Sin, The ex-Emperor makes an error in his statement, pub- 
lished in the story of his Early Life, in No. 5,128 Spectator of 
October 9th, to the effect that the “little Crown Prince was 
the only one of Queen Victoria’s great-grandchildren present 
at the Jubilee of 1887." The Queen's eldest great-grandchild, 
IL.S.H. Princess Féodore of Saxe-Meiningen, attended it, 
She was born in 1879; her mother was the eldest sister of the 


ex-KEmperor. His eldest son was born in 1882. We have an 


engraving of Turcen’s “ Jubilee Picture” of the Royal 
‘amily, taken in 1887, in the Quecn’s drawing-room. Little 
Princess Féodore is standing next to the Queen; Prince 


Frederick-William (now the ex-Crown Prince) is standing on 
the outside edge: and little Princess Alice of Battenberg 
(grand-daughter of Princess Alice, who married the Grand 
Duke of Hesse) is also in the group and was the youngest of 
the great-grandchildren in the group. Now she is Princess 
Andrew of Greece. Princess Féodore married, in 1898, Prince 
Henry XXX of Reuss.- Tam, Sir, &e., 
Norvtu STAR. 


THE SCOT VERSUS THE ENGLISHMAN 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sin, Mr. J. L. N. Roche is amusingly inaccurate in his 


reference to Dr. John Brown as a Scot who, 
circumstances, managed to get a very 
He was, doubtless, a true ‘*son of the Manse,” 
but. of course, from his venerated father’s position as minister 
of one of the leading churches in Edinburgh, he had ready 
aecess to all the educational and social advantages that 
Iam, Sir, &e,, 


“in very poor 
education.” 
as we sayr 


good 


Mdinburgeh affords. 
M. N. 


*PrereGcrine Scorer” writes: ** Your correspondent who writes 
of Harry Lauder and others ‘ofthat ilk’ apparently supposes, like 
most English novelists, that the phrase means * ofthe same kind 
or sort, which it never did. It issomewhat archaic now, but was 
used to designate a man’s estate when its name was the same 
as his own. Thus, Brodie of Brodie or Fullarton of Fullarton 
might in formal documents be designated ‘of that ilk. 
Another palpable errer of your correspondent’s is to assert 
that the word “ pawky ~~ means cunning. It means a great 
deal more than that. and is difficult to translate into English, 
but as a rough attempt one may say that it connotes a mixture 
of ingratiating subtle and somewhat sly humour.” 


Mr. J. Macinrosu, 164 Gassiot Road, Tooting, S.W. 17%, 
writes : * The letter of Mr, Roche comments on the education 
of the Scot as being suysrior to that of the Englishman, and 
puts a question, when he compares the early life of Hugh 
Miller and his friends with that of the young Englishmen of 
his day, and says, * Where could their like have been found 
in England ?° Hlas he never heard of the Spitalfields 
Weavers ? A good example of what goes to make the truly 
religious and the man of ready wit, viz.: hard work for 
existence. To quote Hugh Miller: * Cowper tells us that 
labour, though the primal curse, “ has been softened into 
merey,” and IT think that even had he not done so, I would 
have found it out myself The interests of the Spitalfields 
Weavers gave us the Spitalfields Mathematical Society, an 
Historical Society which was merged in the Mathematical 
Society ; a Floricultural Society, an Entomological Society, 
the first of its kind in the Kingdom, a Recitation Society 
for Shakespeare Readings. and many other interests.” 


GOD'S SILLIE VASSAL 

|Vo the Editor of the Sprcrsvor.| 
Sin, From * The Scot versus the Englishman,” in your issue 
of October 9th, * God's sillie Vassal” is attributed to Knox, 
but Andrew Melville, in an interview with King James, at 
Falkland Palace, actually used the words. James Melville, 
describing the scene, says, “* the King used his authoritie in 
maist crabbit and coleric maner, yet Mr. Andro bore him down, 
and outtered the Commission as from the almightie God, 
calling the King * God's sillice Vassal. “*-- I am, Sir, &e., 

Stafford Place, Wick, PETER SINCLAIR. 


ee 
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IMMORTALITY AND EVOLUTION 
[To the Editor of the Srvcravor.| 
Sin,—tThe old problem of the reconciliation of science and 
religion, on which much has lately been said or Written 
seems never to be discussed in the light of the most formidable 
of its difliculties. 

The familiar arguments for the possession by man of an 
“immortal soul” may be applicable enough to human 
society as we know it. For us the * unconquerable hope,” 
the conviction that a personality which has on earth attained 
a noble maturity cannot be utterly lost and wasted. may 
support a belief in a continued existence after death. But 
we are not the whole of humanity. What about the lower 
levels—ithe cave dweller, and the primeval savage, or the 
African pigmy of to-day? Had, or have, they * immortal 
souls’? And, if not, at what point in his upward develop- 
ment—to put the question in its simplest form 
become immortal ? 

It is very remarkable that writers on Immortality, such as 
Professor Pringle Pattison, seem never to have cnvisaged 
the subject in the light of evolution. Their failure cven to 
realize the difficulty is another proof of how little the evolu- 
tionary doctrine has really influenced common thought. - Ajj 
the arguments for immortality proceed on the assumption 
that man is a specially gifted creation in immediate touch with 
a spiritual unseen world. ‘That assumption fits into no system 
of evolution that has yet been expounded. Until religious 
teachers approach this crucial difficulty and confront the 
problem of immortality in a scientific spirit, there can be no 
true reconciliation between science and religion.— f am, Sir, 
&e., Y. 3 


did man 


THE DEBT TO AMERICA 

|To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Sir,—The following is part of a speech made by ithe Hon. 
James Beck, ex-Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States, in April, 1918 :—- 

** When this war ends, as it will, in a victory fur the Allies,” 
the speaker said,“ and Great Britain and France will sey to our 
Government * the time has come for us to settle the matter of our 
great indebtedness to you in a more formal way,’ | believe our 
Government will reply by writing across the paper on which the 
money was lent,” Receipted in full.” And when they ask,” Receipted 
in full—how ?°* our Government will answer, * By the blood of your 


. 


sons. 

Cheers taking on the proportions of a mighty roar greeted 
the speaker's last exclamation. Many of the listeners were 
moved to the point of tears : strangers in the audience shook 
hands with each other; cries of “ Right! Right!” were 
heard. The »pplause lasted a minute. 

‘*T would be ashamed of my country if America would take a 
penny of the sums now advanced or to be advanced (Mr. Beck 
continued). ‘* And. as I have said, my profound belief in the 
innate chivalry of the American character is such that I know 
this debt never will be mentioned in the way of repayment. And, 
if it be a chivalrous thing for us to expunge that debt, the victory, 
when it is won, will bring us greater benefit, and I must say in 
candor a less deserved benefit, than to any of the other Allies.” 
Perhaps this will interest some of your readers.-—I am. Sir, &¢., 

“Oniy Erentr Years Aco.” 

[No one appreciates Mr. Beck’s noble words more than we 
do, but we should greatly deprecate the making use here of 
such individual expressions of opinion to bring a moral pressure 
to bear on the United States Government. If cancellation 
comes it must come spontancously from the American people. 
Our business is to pay a debt to which we set our name so 
long as we are asked to pay it. 


Me. T. C. Power (President of 
[llinois Railway Company) 
has taken over no_ territory, 
mandates, nor claimed any indemnity. What material 
gain from the War has been = acquired by Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, South African 
wealth, France, Italy, &c. ? Leaving out everything else, it is 
clear that Australia and New Zealand have acquired addi- 


Kp. Spectator. | 

the Chicago and Eastern 
The United States 
has it assumed = any 


writes : 
nor 


Common- 


tional territory under their respective mandates, and that 
Great Britain and France haye taken over vast empires in 
Africa and have been relieved of the fear of friction, trouble 
But 


and expense from a heretofore aggressive neighbour. 
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besides this, England can now see her way clear to build her 
own railroad from Cairo to the Cape through mandated ter- 
ritory Which was formerly German East Africa. In Lord 
Grey’s recently published memoirs will be found an account of 
a previous effort to secure a similar right of way (way leave) 
through Belgian territory, only to be brought up short by : 
protest from the German Government. It is perfectly clear 
from this account that the English Government was forever 
parred from connet ting the two parts of the proposed Trans- 
continental System, either until Germany consented (an 
improbable thing) or until German Hast Africa fell to Great 
Britain as one of the fortunes of war. This has now happened, 
and if Great Britain and the South African Commonwealth 
had secured no other material benefit than has accrued to them 
in the Continent of Africa, this removal of the German barrier 
would be ample compensation for all the expenses incurred in 
the Dark Continent. There are only two areas in all of Africa 
not occupied or controlled by one or more of the European 
vations, namely Liberia, which during the War was a refuge 
or all but those fighting on the side of Germany; and 
Abyssinia (or Ethiopia) which has no sea coast, but is hemmed 
n by Italy, France, Portugal, &c., while access to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea must be only through British or French territory 
y that held by those nations under a mandate. The 
United States has acquired no new territory, while the 
ndividual citizen is paying higher living expenses than before 
the War, in addition to high taxes, part of which go to pay the 
interest on United States bonds, sold to the public to raise 
‘ash, subsequently loaned to England, France, Greece and 
ther countries.” 


ALMA MATER TERTIA 

[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.| 
Si.—The suggestion by Dr. Wells, on retiring from the 
Vice-Chancellorship at Oxford, that more colleges are wanted 
there, was, we may safely assume, then made for the first time 
er cathedra or perhaps at all in a long story. Hitherto, in our 
unique Universities, colleges have grown and have not been 
made. We cannot imagine their springing up in obedience to 
i scheme like County Council houses. The experiments of 
the sort. almost commercial, which have been tried, have been 
failures. An English college is a work of art and cannot be 
turned out like a Ford car. 

But why only colleges?) Why not a new University? A new 
Oxbridge (if we may be flippant with Thackeray) ? It must 
be ancient, from the start, so to say that is the one thing 
a colony, an apoikia, an understudy. «a microcosm 

what you will—of Oxford, but standing on the old ways and 
no other. What is wanted is not a bigger Teaching Stores, 
perhaps, 


necessary 


there are lots of provincial Universities and to spare 
Their tuition is excelent, but the one thing 


ot to spare. 
the secret of Oxford (and Cambridge), 


necessary is wanting, 
which it took centuries to discover, viz. : 
together in one abode. It is idle to tell the youths who want 
to settle on Isis (or Cam) that they can go to the Mersey or the 
What they want is to bathe in tradition and they 


association, living 


Ship Canal. 
cannot do it in those waters. 

Oxford (and Cambridge) have long been congested areas : 
probably there are as many undergraduates living in lodgings 
as in the heme of their society which was built and endowed 
for their reception: what would the magnanimous founders 


And, as Dr. 


Wells naturally remarked on the same 


t y “ undergraducttes ~ in Oxford. 
Long before he spoke with authority, it had been said 

‘The evil is aggravated by the crowds of women 
The present writer has no 


pic, there are too many 


without 
who besiege the two Capitols.” 
doubt whatever that when the evil becomes intolerable the 
first alleviation will be gained by sweeping the women out of 
Oxford—-whither they never should have come—into a new 
academic world of their own and the expatriated men will 
take their halls. For our new University must be male—-it 
must recover that much of the Middle Ages when Oxford and 
Cambridge were at their best —or even of the early nineteenth 
century. Its only right to exist will be its ancientry—-that is, 
a deliberate attempt to create consciously what our ascendants 
did unconsciously when they paid for the building of nurseries 
ofhigh minds and ereat characters, with books for instruments. 
Time has added its betterment to these edifices and their 


descendants enjoy an accrued asset, a high social tone, with 
the experience of centuries behind it. Might not the new 
University boast “I am an ancestor,” as its contribution to 
ancientry ? But “ where is the money to come from”? It 
is odd that one feels that the United States are the only country 
where this question would not be asked. It is not inconceivable 

though it cannot honestly be put higher—that the idea 
might catch on in this country. Building there must be for 
the men from home and overseas who cannot get into the old 
historic intellectual haunts. The great exemplars grew from 
small hostels, sometimes dominated by a central teacher. 
There was always a river hard by and few distractions. Is it 
impossible to restore these conditions ? To begin in a small 
way with the hope of growing in a great one ? Originality is 
not * played out.’”” With a good start, that is a sullicient 
endowment, a thinking head and a small band of reading 
youths, tradition would grow from year to year. We have seen 
Public Schools founded in our time on * the old lines,” and why 
not a University ? The essence of the proposal is common life 
under one roof, not in competition with but in imitation of the 
old models. They have, it seems, reached the limits of their 
capacity: indeed, the huge aggregations of buildings which 
have grown up around them have made them the mainsprings 
of large towns, whereas they ought to be the ornaments of 
small ones. With our growing population it is certain that 
more residential Universities will be needed in the future. The 
chief obstacle is, of course, money, but the race of enlightened 
benefactors, open to new ideas, is not extinct. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Cc. 


HUNGARY 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraton.]} 
Sir,—I have just returned from Budapest—almost all that is 
left of Hungary. Once numbering eighteen millions, now only 
six, nearly all her land given to Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
even to Austria !—is it fair she should suffer so cruelly for her 
enforced part in the Great War ? Rumania has her ramparts, 
the Carpathians ; it is as though Germany had our sea; but 
the lost lands are closer yet—it is as though England had lost 
Yorkshire and the lands above Trent. 

Hungary saved Christendom from the Turks, and Hun. 
garians and English have always been warm friends; yet 
these terrible times have come to her because a Magyar cannot 
betray his king in time of war, even if that king has been 
obliged to throw in his lot with those with whom Hungary 
And now, as a man in Budapest said t 
** The 


had no syinpathy. 
me with that deep sadness that wraps all the city 
trunk cannot live when you have cut off the limbs.” 
Is there no rearrangement of land possible whereby Hungary 
Iam, Sir, &ce., 
N. Maxwer, 


may once more have a chance to live ? 


To Parents === 


| ‘THE Malting House School was | 
founded two years ago by 
Cambridge parents anxious to i 
secure for their children the 


greatest advantage from modern 


educational methods. 


is now open to receive as residents 
a few children, ages 4-8, who will 
live with and share the home life 
of one of the families concerned. 








NQUIRIES should be addressed to 
* The Principal, Mrs. S. Isaacs, 
M.A., The Malting House School, 





| Cambridge. 
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DURHAM MINERS’ STAND 


[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 

Sir,—In your issue of October 16th, you print an article 
by Mr. F. A. Mackenzie under the heading ** The Durham 
Miners’ Stand,” and whilst part of this letter is an expression 
of opinion, many of the statements are so contrary to the 
facts that I venture to challenge Mr. Mackenzie upon them 
and to ask in what district or area of Durham County he made 
his observations and received his impressions. 

I would like to ask first who Mr. Mackenzie means by 
“the miners in these regions,” which he mentions in the 
first paragraph as being “ stronger for a continuance of ihe 
strike than are their leaders.” If he means the extreme element 
which runs practically all the lodges I will agree with him, 
but in this event he is not voicing the views of the rank and 
file but of a comparatively small number who work their 
will upon the majority. If the writer of the article had talked 
to the man in the street he would have learnt that the large 
majority are tired of the stoppage for which they can see 
little justification, many expressing the opinion that they 
should never have been brought out. These men are nervous 
in expressing their views, as they 
victimization, and in addition are generally the most loyal 


THE 


fear intimidation and 


to their union. 

Mr. Mackenzie may not be aware that the reason for the 
wives being more determined than their husbands is not in 
the majority of cases because of the meriis of the dispute, 
but because their larders have in so many cases been better 
stocked with foodstuffs than for a long time past— in this 
respect ii is no secret that many have received so many groceries 
that they could not use them and have in many eases traded 
with them or in some cases sold the food tickets. In many 
instances the coal-owners have supplied a certain quantity 
of free coal to their workmen as long as stocks permitied ; 
in all cases to my knowledge no exception has been taken to 
men digging for coal on the surface, except perhaps in the 
ease of actually endangering works on the colliery. In other 
vases owners have given the men drifts to work outcrop coal 
and supplied props to timber the workings. Many miners 
do very well out of selling coal thus obtained, and they do 
not forget to charge the maximum prices for it—and although 
in some cases they make several pounds per week they still 
draw their relief, which in the Union where I am living is 
not as Mr. Mackenzie states 18s. per week on the average for 
a family of six, but 12s. for the wife, plus 4s. for each child — 
a very different figure. 

I would like to tell your correspondent, who appears to 
have such an “overwhelming impression” from his visit 
to pit districts in Northumberland and Durham, that we have 
had, if not an orgy, certainly a boom in charabane trips and 
cinemas, but I never heard of any prearranged dog fights 
~-lie can still, however, see football matches almost any 
day, often the opposing sides being women. 

In conclusion, I feel convinced that the men in Durham 
are only waiting for a lead, and if a secret ballot could be 
taken, the men would show their willingness to return to the 
pits at once.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SypDNEY E. D. Winson, 

Priesificld Lodge, Burnopficld, Co. Durham. 


A NEW CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
[To the Editor of the Sprvcrator.] 
Sir.- Two years ago an appeal was iaunched under the 
patronage of H.R.H. The Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
for £80,000 to build a children’s hospital in the poor and 
crowded district of North Kensington. 

Of this amount we have now got together nearly £49.009 ; 
we have bought a splendid site, where the foundation-stone °\f 
the first portion of the building (comprising out-patient depart 
ment and one ward unit) will be laid on November 2nd 
by our President, Princess Louise. 

To furnish and equip this first building will cost about 
£2,500. In view of the keen personal interest shown by Her 
Royal Highness in the hospital scheme, a Special Presentation 
Fund is being raised to pay for the equipment without trench- 
ing on the building fund. and it is hoped to hand a cheque to 


es 


Her Royal Highness for the whole £2,500 on the oceasion of 
the foundation-stone laying. A roll of the names of ep. 
tributors will accompany the cheque. 

The extent of the need to be met by the hospital may be 
gauged from the attendances (nearly 400 a week) at the small 
temporary premises which have been opened in St. Mark's 
Road, and where, of course, no in-patients can be received, 

All contributions towards this Special Fund, or gifts of the 
value of any specific item of equipment, will be gratefully 
acknowledged by me at the Town Hall, Kensington, W, 8. 
am, Sir, &c., BaLrour OF Burieren. 
31 Bedford Gardens, W.8. 


oe 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI AND TIPPING 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sin,—Your correspondent is, I think, incorrect in ascribing 
the abolition of tipping to the Duce. In 1920 a strike of 
waiters achieved this on the demand of the strikers concerned 
I am, Sir, &e.,. LEONARD F, 
Wesi Didsbury, Manchester. 


Brurens, 


THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Spectavor.| 
Sin,—The Mediaeval Academy of America has just bee 
incorporated, with the purpose of conducting and encouraging 
research and instruction in all departments of the arts, letters 
and life of the Middle Ages. The president is Professor E. K, 
Rand, of Harvard; the vice-presidents, Professors Menly 
(Chicago), Haskins (Harvard) and Willard (Colorado); the 
treasurer, Mr. John Nicholas Brown; and the elerk, Dr. 
Ralph Adams Cram. It maintains a quarterly 
Speculum. Any person in America or elsewhere interested in 
membership in it may obtain further information from the 
office of the Academy, Room 312, 243 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusets.—-We are, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Kennarp Ranp, President 
Raipi Apams Cram, Clerk. 
248 Boylston Street, Room 312, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


journal, 


Poetry 


Ballade of the Pit Ponies 


Some were foaled near tor or combe, 
Where the Channel's silver 
Jewels every golden broom 
Springtime wields to sweep away 

Morning mists when skies are grey. 
And their baby eyes were bright : 
Now they see no dancing beam — 
They have given us their light ! 


spray 


Some were foaled in forest gloom, 

Where the dappled branches sway 
Round the dryads’ drawing room, 
Carpeted with drifting May. 

This was where they used to play, 
When the boughs with buds were dight, 
And the glades were hyacinth-gay — 
They have given us their light! 


Now from tomb to darker tomb, 

Blind they blunder to obey 

Mastering shadow forms, who loom 
Through the dark ; ah, who shall weigh 
All the golden joys of day 

Bartered for their wrested sight ? 

Is it not enough to say— 

They have given us their light! 


ENVOI 
Masters! For their sake I pray 
Ere their day is wholly night 
Stop to count the price they pay— 
They have given us their light! 
BarBaRA Evpnan Topp. 
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“MY EARLY LIFE” 


By the 


EX-GERMAN EMPEROR 


(Full Copyright reserved by the Spectator.) 


For the neat two weeks we shall publish each week a free supplement to the Spectator continuing this autobiography 
of the ex-German Emperor. The series, containing the most interesting and important portions of “‘My Early Life,” 
is appearing in Great Britain only in the SPECTATOR. Later in the year the book will be published in full by Messrs. 


Methuen. | 

[Last week's instalment, omitting Chapter XVIT on * Naval 
Memories,” began with Chapter XVIII, which under the heading 
“ Hohenzollern and Habsburg” described the author's various visits 
to Vienna and his relations with the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
the Empress Elisabeth and Crown Prince Rudolph, Chapter XIX, 
on * Diplomacy and Sport in Russia,” recounted his experiences 
al the coming of age festivities of the Tsarevitch in 1884; his 
efforts to win over Tsar Alexander III to an entente with Germany 
and Austria ; and his impressions of Moscow.] 


Cuarrer XIX (continued). 
DIPLOMACY AND SPORT IN RUSSIA 


My next visit to Russian. soil took place in 1886. In February 
of that year my grandfather's aide-de-camp, Prince Anton 
Radziwill, invited me to a bear-hunt on his Russian estates, 
Having received my grandfather’s permission, I departed 
on 12th February vid Warsaw for Nieswieez, the Radziwills’ 
ancient castle in the Miask Government, accompanied by 
my A.D.C., Major von Krosigk. Our train was joined a few 
stations before Warsaw by Consul-General Baron von Rechen- 
berg, a man for whom Prince Bismarck had a high e;teem. 
He told us something of conditions in Warsaw. At Barano- 
yitchi, which it was then believed would develop into a 
ig junction, we exchanged train for sleighs that looked from 
the outside like the upper parts of carriages set on runners. 
Inside they were so roomy that one could either sit up or 
recline, wrapped in huge bearskin rugs, and well hidden under 
the hood. 

The bleak and dreary countryside was several feet deep 
in snow: the track, indicated by two sets of wheelmarks, 
was only marked off by the birches on either hand. The 
Empress Catherine laid out these birch alleys all over Russia 
and forbade anyone to cut the trees under penalty of death ; 
but for them, the traveller could not find his way after dark, 
when the ground is covered with snow. 

Tur CastLe OF NIESWIECZ. 

Nieswieez is a huge old castle surrounded by a bastion of 
earth. In the yard I was received by the commanding and 
other officers of the Dragoon Regiment garrisoned there, 
of which the Landgrave of Hesse was honorary colonel. The 
Prince took me over the castle and showed me a great gallery 
of portraits of his ancestors. They were martial-looking men, 
nearly all of them carrying a golden club in one hand and 
mostly attired in long fur-trimmed garments. I could not help 
saying that I did not think very much of these pictures as 
works of art. The jovial Prince declared with a laugh that 
he was entirely of my opinion, and would give me the history 
of the pictures. His uncle, General Leon Radziwill, once 
got a painter from France to come and restore the pictures. 
When he arrived Radziwill took him into the hall and 
indicated what he wanted him to do. The artist turned pale, 
crying desperately : ** Monseigneur, je crains un malentendu, 
une confusion, car je ne suis point portraitiste, mais un 
peintre d’animaux.”’ The owner of the castle calmly replied : 
“Mon cher, cela ne fait rien du tout. Ces gens 1a, regardez-les 
bien, étaient tous plus au moins des animaux.”’* 

In a cellar were a number of cannon from the time of John 
Sobieski, of the most singular shape I have ever seen. Most 
of them were cast in the form of Corinthian or Ionic pillars, 
including the capitals; others resembled trees with the 
branches lopped off. I told the Prince that the cannon must 
be pretty valuable, not only for their bronze content, but as 
examples of the art of the foundry such as hardly existed in 





*“ Sir, I am afraid there has been some mistake. I am not a 
portrait painter, but a painter of animals.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, that doesn’t matter. If you look at these 
people, they were all pretty much animals.” 


any muscum; it was a pity to let them lie neglected in a 
cellar. When he replied that he did not know what to da 
with them, I suggested that he might use them as supports 
for the roof of a little house in the great, rather desolate, court. 
yard. Later he mentioned that he had acted on this suggestion 
and the yard was much improved. 

At midday we resumed our sleigh-ride to the Radziwill- 
Monte Estate. At one point we crossed a great wide road, 
on which, to my surprise, there was not a sleigh to be seen. 
This, so the Prince explained later, was the famous * Lord. 
street,” drawn once by Tsar Nicholas I with his ruler as 
a direct route between Moscow and Warsaw. It touched 
few towns and hardly any villages, and, therefore, was hardly 
used at all. 

In the small town of Kilez we paused and fed the horses. 
The weather was glorious, five degrees below zero, with a 
brillant sun, and the entire population was on its feet, gazing 
with a curiosity that never became offensive at our sledges, 
the hoods now thrown back. The men wore the usual Great 
Russian fur-coat. Their heavily lined faces, with light blue 
eyes and great surrounding mass of fair hair and beard, had a 
sort of resemblance to Diirer’s Apostles. The women were 
well and strongly built ; their dress consisted of a shirt, open 
at the neck and free about the arms, and skirt reaching half 
way down the calf; shoes and stockings seemed to be unknown 
luxuries. When the Prince told the people who I was, the 
peasants, bowing low, took off their caps, while the women, 
those of them that had children in their arms or at the breast, 
came up to the sleigh and held the babies out for me to 
caress. In the background the village boys and girls were 
sliding down snow mounds : I saw many a little creature with 
nothing on but a tiny shift, sliding bare as our children do by 
the sea. Such hardiness astonished me ; the Prince remarked, 
* Anyone weakly that cannot stand this life goes under. 
Those who survive are so hardened that they can stand 
anything.” 


Tue Bear Hunt: Enasorare Precautions. 


We arrived in the evening at Radziwill-Monte, where cosy 
quarters awaited us. Then, on the afternoon of the next day, 
we reached the Deniskovicz hunting lodge, in the Pripet 
Marshes. We found there a small hunting party, consisting 
of a General @ la suite whose name I have forgotten, Prince 
Matthias Radziwill, the Czar’s Gentleman in Waiting, and 
Prince William Radziwill, the Prince’s brother. Deniskovicz, 
surrounded by underwood, was a simple wooden house with 
modest but comfortable rooms. I had a bedroom to myself, 
the others shared a big common bedroom ; one room served as 
both drawing and dining room. <A gigantic forester, born in 
Upper Silesia, called Biernatzki, reported that there were 
several lairs. Our hopes, therefore, were high. The Prince 
introduced Herr Ablamovitch, his estate manager, and the 
Polish hunters who would drive the bears under Biernatzki’s 
direction : they looked intelligent and businesslike. 

Next morning the weather was glorious and we set off in 
sleighs. These sleighs were constructed out of washing 
baskets, filled with straw, fitted with a board seat and swung 
on runners. The driver sat almost on his fare’s knees—each 
sleigh took one passenger only—and drove a little Galician 
nag with a bell round its neck. Sitting low down on the 
snow, one ran no danger from a fall or an upset. When that 
happened, the driver picked up passenger and basket without 
turning a hair, knocking off the snow, with the great Russian 
word that is always forthcoming in any contretemps by way of 
comfort-—** Nitchevo.” (It doesn’t matter.) 

At the rendezvous, Biernatski and his huntsmen met us 
with the news that the bear was fast. The huntsmen wore 
neat grey fur-lined jackets, black fur caps, long stockings and 
high fur boots. They were equipped with rifles and hunting 
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knives and carried large horns, fitted with mouthpieces to 
give the “ bear signal ” with as soon as the bear got loose. The 
preserve in which the bear had been scented was surrounded 
by between 400 and 500 beaters, standing so close that they 
could often touch hands. They were a parti-coloured and 
quaint-looking crowd : one saw every kind and colour of furs 
and cloaks. Some had great staves in their hands, others had 
shot-guns of every period, some even being booty taken from 
Charles XII of Sweden. 


Hiow I Suor my Finsr Bear. 


We now dispersed to our butts. Ablamovitch placed me 
by a huge and venerable fir tree. From this, his autumn lair, 
it was said the bear had moved into his winter quarters on the 
first fall of snow; it was thought that when disturbed he 
intended to move back again. I was instructed to let him 
get as near as possible and not to fire until I had a clear sight 
with no branches to divert the bullet. To my right, at some 
fifty paces distant, Ablamovitch posted himself; on my left 
a huge old bear-hunter who grasped my stoutest spear in his 
enormous fists. Close behind me stood my faithful loader 
Rolfing, with a reserve double-barrel, my first being cocked 
ready in my hand. Behind Rolfing again was the good chief 
of the gendarmerie, with another spare rifle and cartridges, 
and behind him a captain of gendarmerie with some of his 
men as grand reserve for the great fight. 

Accustomed as I was to go out shooting with one forester 
as a guide, alone with Rolfing, this display of armed might 
against one bear seemed excessive. Ablamovitch, however, 
said that a bear once shot at became uncontrollable, and 
would attack everything he saw. For that reason, even if 
the animal fell, I must not cease shooting till he became 
immobile ; therefore, too, he had advised me not to omit to 
take a revolver for close fighting. My range commanded about 
some 150 yards; the view had an interesting outline owing 
to the fact that several mighty pines had been thrown across 
each other by the wind. 

The huntsmen were busy with the dogs, using little pointers 
first to scent him out, while the big boarhounds would be 
loosed on him when he came out and then harry him until he 
came within the firing lines. Suddenly the profound silence 
of the lovely sunny day was rent by a howl from the horns 
mingled with the furious baying of dogs. Mvery nerve was 
taut. The hunter on my left with the spear nodded con- 
tentedly at me and pointed to the thicket where the bear 
would break loose. As soon as the boarhounds got the bear 
to the heaters they - in not unnatural anxiety— raised a loud 
shout and fired in the air so that he was driven back again. 

All at once the huntsman to my left went rigid as a pillar of 
salt, his eyes sparkled obliquely and he whispered in his deep 
bass ** Medwijed ” (the bear), while Rolfing murmured to me, 
“The bear is coming across from the left, about 120 yards 
off.” I pointed my gun—directly after a and 
snorting was audible: another instant, and a great round 
dark ball of fur. a huge muff-like object, was rolling through 
the snow, driving waves of snow before it like a ship in swift 
motion. 


wheezing 


As soon as the bear came out into the open I fired, aiming 
about a yard before what L thought might be the head. To 
my immense surprise the bear, without a sign, doubled like a 
hare. Hard hit as he was, he tried to drag himself 2long by 
his front paws until he lay prone, paws hanging over a fallen 
fir tree. Blood, pouring copiously on to the snow, showed 
that the shot had been mortal. Since the bear's head was 
still erect, I gave him two more shots ; whereupon my * armed 
power” felt it their duty to open fire. When it had, with 
some difficulty, been silenced, my bearhunter signed to me 
to go up and stepped out with his spear. 
loaded revolver ready. The bear, however, was already done 
for. My first shot had injured his spine, while the other two 
had gone through the heart. There was general rejoicing and 
congratulations rained in on me from all sides. I returned 
home full of pride, to inform my wife, my parents and my 
grandfather of my first bear. 
brated at dinner that night. 


I followed, my 


The event was properly ccle- 


Tur Two Orruans or Porspam 
During the next few days I shot two more bears. of which 


one was a female, who left two eis behind. According to 


Sy 


— 


Russian custom, whoever shoots a female bear must take care 
of her young. I therefore took the two little bears away with 
me and had them brought up in the Palace at Potsdam, where 
for years to come they provided my children with amusement. 
and themselves with entertainment, by nibbling off all the 
buttons they could possibly reach. 

My loader, Rolfing, told me much of what he had seen in 
the village, including the primitive log houses in which the 
people lived, with the smaller domestic animals and the 
poultry, in a single room almost entirely without furniture, 
It is noteworthy that in the peasants’ houses there often hung, 
in addition to the usual pictures of saints, colour-prints repre- 
senting Alexander I, Nicholas I, Frederick William HI, and 
my grandfather. In the year 1886, that is to say, there stil] 
lingered in the remote Pripet Marshes memories of the Wars 
of Liberation and of the Holy Alliance! I myself visited 
such a house and convinced myself of the fact. 

Another incident also gave evidence that the former intimate 
relations between Russia and Prussia were not forgotten, 
Late one afternoon I noticed a frequent and excited coming 
and going on the part of Ablamovitch and Biernatski, who 
looked very perturbed and had frequent talks with Prince 
Anton; at table, too, the Prince and Ablamovitch seemed 
to me to be very preoccupied. It was only on the evening of 
the next day of the shooting, after three bears had been shot, 
that the Prince explained matters to me. The beaters, 
besides their regular pay for beating, received in addition a 
sum for every bear shot. As four had now been killed, they 
were now in possession of a respectable amount of money, and 
they therefore announced their intention of not doing any 
beating next day, which they proposed to spend in converting 
their earnings into vodka. All efforts at persuasion were 
fruitless. At last the Prince was begged to speak to the 
people himself, which he did. When he, too, met with oppo- 
sition, he was driven—to use his own expression—to his “ last 
resource.” He explained to the beaters that his guest was the 
grandson of the Emperor William I, the brother-in-law of the 
former Tsar Nicholas I. What would the King say if his 
grandson were to tell him, in answer to the question of how 
many bears he had shot, that he could have shot many more 
if the beaters had not refused to beat ? That would be an 
eternal disgrace to them. Thereupon the people had met 
together for a short consultation, the result of which was that 
they decided to beat on the following dayafterall. Ife said that, 
during the night, ski-runners (all the peasants in those parts 
run on skis) had been sent out to the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that, instead of the 500 beaters asked for. 800 
had turned up. I begged the Prince to thank the blond giants 
for their excellent beating, and said that I would duly report 
it to my grandfather. 

On February 21st we started on our return journey in the 
same fashion and by the same road, accompanied by my two 
little bears. When I got home I had, of course, to give a 
full account of my adventures. My grandfather was par- 
ticularly interested in what I told him about the bear hunting, 
and the incident of the beaters ; for he was always delighted 
when the good old memories of Russo-German friendship were 
kept alive, 

Carrer XX. 


THE BATTENBERG AFFAIR AND ITS SEQUEL 


Ar this point the sequence of my recollections of Russia 
makes it necessary for me, however unwillingly, to deal 
with the unpleasant Battenberg affair. 
I will do this only so far and with such details as the cir- 
cumstances demand, 

On 22nd April, 1879, the "Bulgarian National Assembly 
at Tirnova clected as their Prince the son of Prince Alexandet 
of Hesse, Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a nephew of the 
Tsar Alexander IT, who had proposed him as candidate. He 
was a Prussian officer, had been attached to the Russian 
headquarters during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, 
and had then been transferred to the Gardes du Corps. Here 
he was a second lieutenant when the news of his election 
reached him. My grandfather at once promoted him, and he 
took part as a staff officer in the spring parade at Potsdam 
before setting out for his new country. At the age of 22 he 
was an uncommonly handsome and sympathetic man of tall 
and stately figure, 


For obvious reasons, 
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Tue BREACH BETWEEN THE Tsar AND PRINCE 
ALEXANDER, 


The relations between the Tsar Alexander HIT and the 
young Prince, which were at first cordial, suffered an irre- 
parable breach when in Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia the 
efforts directed towards the union of the two territories grew 
more and more persistent. Since it was impossible for Prince 
Alexander to oppose these efforts, the Russians devised a 
plan for deposing him and bringing the country under their 
‘immediate rule ; the Congress of Berlin had assigned it to 
them as a sphere of influence. In view of these tendencies, 
which were presently quite clear, in september, 1885, Prince 
Alexander dismissed the Russian Generals and Ministers — 
Kaulbars, Skobelev and others—with whom he had hitherto 
ruled. The Bulgaro-Eastern Rumelian efforts resulted, on 
18th September, 1885, in the proclamation of the union of 
Buleavie and Eastern Rumelia, with which, however the Prince 
had, of course, nothing to do. Russia thought it impossible 
to consent to this in any circumstances, and so the tension 
was vet further increased between the Empire of the Tsars 
and the young State which it regarded as its vassal. Added 
to this there was a threat of European complications, when 
King Milan of Serbia, in view of Bulgaria’s increase of territory, 


demanded compensations and declared war on Bulgaria. 
Contrary to Bismarck’s wish, he was not prevented from 
taking this course by Austria-Hungary, which had been in 
alliance with Serbia since 1881. The Tsar now caused the 
name of his renegade cousin to be erased from the Army List; 
the Serbians suffered a severe defeat at Slivnitza and were 
mly saved from annihilation by the intervention of Austria- 
Hungary. This called Russia into the arena and there arose 
a serious danger of an Austro-Russian war, which for a long 
time assumed very threatening forms ; it seemed impossible 
to prevent the outbreak of a war between Russia on the one 
side and Austria-Hungary and the German Empire, which 
was allied with the Danube Monarchy, on the other, and into 
this war France would inevitably have been drawn. Prince 
Alexander, then, who was forced to see that a reconciliation 
with the Tsar was outside the range of possibility, turned 
way from Russia and approached Turkey. Thus, in April, 
1886, the union between Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia 
came about, the Sultan conferring the governor-generalship 
of Eastern Rumelia upon the Prince, though only for five 
years and without mentioning his name. 

Russia now set all levers to work to recover her lost influence 
in Bulgaria and to get rid of Prince Alexander. Russian 
agents travelled about the country stirring the people up 
against the Prince. This led in the end, on the night of the 
20th-21st August, 1886, to a mutiny of some of the troops 
ind a coup d'état against the Prince, who was _ surprised 
while in bed and deported to Russian territory. Ile succeeded, 
however, in escaping into Galicia. 

Meanwhile all the garrisons had declared for him, and a 
Provisional Regency had re-elected him Prince, and only 
eight days after his eseape he was able to return to Sofia amid 
the rejoicings of the people. At this moment, in an effort 
to restore good relations with Russia, he made the mistake 
of declaring that he was prepared to give back his crown into 
the hands of the Russian Sovereign, since it was from him that 
he had received it. This speculation was in every respect 
unsuccessful, The Tsar replied that he disapproved of 
Alexander’s return, and the Prince left the country for ever, 
after handing over the regency to Stambulovy. 

So much for the historical events. I have now only to add 
a short account of the effect they had at our Court and in our 
family life. 


Prince ALEXANDER'S ROMANCE. 


Prince Alexander visited Berlin first in June, 1882; and 
came again in the following June. On this occasion my sister 
Victoria fell deeply in love with the handsome Prince, a feeling 
which was obviously reciprocated. This projected marriage 
now became for years the source of violent differences inside 
the family and in the domain of high politics. The marriage 
was supported by the Crown Princess and by Queen Victoria, 
Whose daughter Beatrice had married Prince Alexander's 
wet brother, as alse by the Prince of Wales and by 
iny sister Charlotte. The Emperor and Empress, on the other 
hand, absolutely refused their consent to it, Prince Bismarck 


vour 


having represented to them that it would bring us into conflict 
with Russia. Between the two contending parties my father, 
who would gladly have followed the dictates of his own noble 
heart, was in a position of great difficulty. 

Like my grandparents, { took very decidedly the view of 
Bismarck and fought all tendencies in the opposite direction 
with all my strength. It was a great grief to me that this 
cast a heavy shadow over my relations with my mother, and 
I also took the personal fate of my sister very much to heart. 
But as the well-being of the Fatherland was at stake, all 
personal desires had to be silenced, 

The affair ended, in the first instanee, by my grandfather 
declaring to the Prince, iin an audience in May, 1884, that he 
had no interest in Bulgaria, and by Bismarck telling him 
roundly that, so long as he was Chancellor, the marriage would 
never take place. Then, ig March of the following year, 
my grandfather addressed a sharp Ictter to the Prince, in 


y against the marriage, and Alexander 


which he spoke strong! 
thereupon wrote my grandfather a letter in which he renounced 
the project. This was not revived during my grandfather's 
lifetime. 


THE Meerine or ie Euerrors ar Gasrein IN 1886, 


In the summer of the year 1886 I underwent a two-months’ 
cure at Reichenhall in consequence of the trouble in my ear. 
Here, at the beginning of August, I received my grandfather's 
command to join him at Gastein, in order to be at his disposal 
during his meeting with the Emperor Francis Joseph, which 
had been fixed for the 8th and 9th. 

It was several days before the appoinied time that [ joined 
my grandfather, who was just then not in very good health, 
so that I had an opportunity of observing the life at Gastein. 
The most notable personality among the visitors was the 
Empress Elisabeth, who was also doing a cure; she often 
visited my grandfather, in order to have long talks with him. 
Besides numerous members of the Austro-Hungarian nobility, 
there were many North Germans present, among them 
Prince and Princess Bismarck, Count Herbert Bismarck, 
General Count Waldersee, our Ambassador in Vienna, Prince 
Reuss, the Military Attaché, Count Wedel, Minister of State 
von Boetticher and his wife, the old Count of Dohna- 
Schlobitien with his son Richard, and others. At midday 
and in the evening a few German and forcign guests were 
always invited to my grandfathers table, and with these 
he conversed in the most amiable fashion and quite without 
any restraint or ceremony. Every afternoon I accompanied 
the gentlemen of his suite to a little country inn called * Zur 
schwarzen Lies‘l,” which lay above Gastein, where we played 
skittles. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, who came accompanied by 
his Master of the Ceremonies and A.D.C., Prince Constantine 
Hohenlohe, arrived at midday on 8th August, and was 
received by all of us ; the mutual greeting of the two Sovereigns 
was exceedingly hearty. Count Kalnoky, the  Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, with his secretary, 
Count Aechrenthal, arrived in the evening. During this and 
the following day the Monarchs and their responsible Ministers 
were occupied with political discussions, which were concerned 
above all with the threatening situation created by the revolt 
in Rumelia. To the best of my knowledge. Bismarck tried at 
Gastein to bind Austria-Hungary more closely and firmly to 
Germany, both economically and from the military point of 
view, but in any case he did not succeed in doing so. Since 
the Prince, after the Russian disillusionment at the Congress 
of Berlin and the rising of the tide of Pan-Slavism in Russia, 
had always been haunted by the fear of a Franco-Russian 
alliance, while, as I assume, his plans with regard to Austria- 
Hungary had now broken down, he must have decided to 
bring about a new rapprochement with Russia, and for this 
purpose to guarantee the Tsar a free hand in the Balkans and 
the Straits. This was probably the reason for my mission, 
on which I touched briefly in my former book ; it was intended 
primarily to advertise abroad the continue d existence of th 
Alliance of the Three Emperors. 

After the close of the political conversations, on 9th August, 
my grandfather commanded me to his presence and informed 
me of his intention to send me on a mission to the Tsar. 
This was a violent shock to me, as it meant that my father was 
to be passed over, and I ventured, with all reverence, to point 
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this out. I received the answer that Prince Bismarck was 
firmly opposed to sending my father, as the Crown Prince 
was anti-Russian and pro-English, and was, moreover, a friend 
of the Prince of Battenberg, whom the Tsar hated. There- 
upon my grandfather sent me to Prince Bismarck. 

That was a hard path for me! I told myself that my 
father would be very deeply hurt, and that he would be bound 
to assume that I had tried by an intrigue to set myself in his 
place. I resolved, therefore, to beg the Prince to set me aside 
and to turn to my father. The Chancellor, however, cut all 
my arguments short by pointing out that the Emperor had 
issued his commands, and that it was for me to obey. The 
formal responsibility for this step, he said, was borne by His 
Majesty, and morally neither he, the Chancellor, nor I, 
even as regards my father, had any responsibility whatever. 
So, whether I liked it or not, I had to undertake the ticklish 
commission, 

AN Anxious JOURNEY. 

At noon of the following day my grandfather left for 
Salzburg, en route for Potsdam, and I accompanied him for 
the first stage of the journey. Our travelling costume was 
black frock-coat and silk hat—in the fearful summer heat! 
For the leave-taking the Emperor Francis Joseph and a large 
number of German and Austrian guests had assembled on 
the steps of the hotel in Gastcin. It was the last time that 
the two Emperors met. 

We drove down to Lend along a dusty road and under a 
scorching sun. My grandfather soon fell asleep. His chasseur 
therefore handed me an open umbrella, which I held over the 
sleeper during the whole drive. When we entered the railway- 
carriage we were met by a terrible wave of heat, for the train 
had been standing the whole day under the burning sun. 
At the station of Salzburg my grandfather already had great 
difficulty in alighting ; he had, none the less, a few gracious 
words for each of the high Austrian officials who were in 
attendance, and for the Austrian ladies who presented him 
with flowers. In the hotel opposite the station very steep 


stairs had to be mounted, during which, by Leuthold’s 
direction, the Emperor was supported by a chasseur. Much 


to the distress of the anxious physician, the actress Frau 
Kahle-Kessler presented my grandfather with another 
bouquet, which led him into a conversation, while numerous 
hotel guests crowded round. To cap all, at the top of the 
stairs stood the Grand Duchess Sophie of Saxe-Weimar 
and her daughter, with whom my grandfather also chatted 
for a while, until at last Leuthold and the chasseur got him 
into his bedroom. While we were waiting anxiously in the 
ante-chamber Leuthold appeared again with a serious face 
and announced that my grandfather had had a bad fainting fit, 

We were, as may be imagined, greatly depressed. As the 
recovery of the Emperor was very slow, General von Albedyll 
and I decided to keep watch all night. We took our seats 
on a bench at the edge of the grounds, opposite my grand- 
father’s windows, and there spent the greater part of the 

yarm summer night under glorious moonlight. We talked 
long and intimately, summoning up many mental pictures of 
the past ; during these hours, too, we adjusted our differences 
arising out of the fight about the Union Club, and were once 
more reconciled. Albedyll admitted that my standpoint had 
been right, and that in this matter he had done me injustice. 
I pressed the general's hand in silence, and so vanished the 
estrangement between us which had lasted for months, 
while with anxious hearts we looked up at the Emperor's 
windows, 

Fortunately, my grandfather had so far recovered in the 
course of the next day that he was able in the evening to 
continue his journey. I, myself, first returned to Reichenhall. 
Thence, on the 19th August, I went with Philip Eulenburg and 
the Duke and Duchess Karl Theodor of Bavaria to Bayreuth, 
where I spent some time at ** Wahnfried,” laid a wreath on 
Wagner's grave, and, as already mentioned, attended the 
festival plays at the theatre, 

Returned to Potsdam, I once more took up my military 
duties. A visit to the New Palace confirmed my fears only 
too well. My father was to the highest degree indignant and 
showed himself deeply offended. The political commission 


assigned to me had, as I had foreseen, introduced bitter 
feelings into the house of my parents, 


— 
oeteet 


My Mission To Russia. CONVERSATIONS 
Tsar at Brest-Lirovsk. 

While my grandfather and father left to attend the Imperia] 
manoeuvres in Alsace, I myself, in fulfilment of the mission 
entrusted to me at Gastein, set out on the evening of Sep- 
tember 8th for Brest-Litovsk, where the Tsar was attending 
grand siege exercises. After breaking the journey for a 
brief time at Warsaw I arrived at Brest-Litovsk at eight 
o'clock in the evening of September 10th, the weather being 
intensely hot. I was received at the station by the Emperor, 
the Tsarevitch, together with the Grand Dukes George, 
Vladimir, Nicholas the Elder, and Michacl Nicholaieviteh, 
We drove from the station through impenetrable dust for four 
for five kilometres to the citadel, where there was a great 
display of military activity. The Tsaritsa welcomed me in the 
most friendly way, as the Tsar, too, had done in remembrance 
of my mission to St. Petersburg two years before. 

After dinner there was a great practice in arming position, 
by night, which we watched from a canyas-roofed stand 
erected on the main wall. 

In the course of the following morning I was shown the 
huge stores of provisions and munitions, as well as the 
military carrier-pigeon station. In the afternoon we drove 
out to visit the troops assembled in a great camp. On the 
way their Majesties were greeted with great jubilation by the 
men engaged on the fortress works, who offered them bread 
and salt. On our return hundreds of officers, waving their 
caps and cheering, ran behind the carriage, to the evident 
delight of the Imperial pair. Of the afternoon tea, which was 
taken in the intimate circle of the Imperial family, I stil 
remember that, owing to the great heat, the milk was sour, 
As sour milk was a dish which Professor von Leyden had 
prescribed for the Tsar as an antidote to arteriosclerosis, the 
Emperor Alexander took it in large quantities, which was 
likely enough to cause considerable inconvenience to other 


WITH THE 


mortals. In the evening, in honour of the Tsar’s birthday, 
there was a great tattoo in the Citadel, which was 


accompanied by the thunder of all the guns in the fortress. 

Meanwhile, I found the opportunity in private conversations 
with the Tsar of explaining to him the mission with which I 
was charged. His final answer was that if he wished to have 
Constantinopie he would take it, and that for this he had no 
need of the permission or the consent of Prince Bismarck. 
He declared, however, that he desired to hold firmly to the 
Alliance of the Three Emperors and thus to continue to 
safeguard the peace of Europe. He charged me, too, with the 
most cordial messages to my grandfather, and in general his 
personal attitude was very friendly. The political observa- 
tions and the general temper towards Germany I have already 
set down in my first book. I left Brest-Litovsk with two 
answers to Prince Bismarck’s overture, one the Tsar's: “I 
do not need the Prince’s permission * ; the other, that of the 
fortress: ‘*‘ We are prepared!” What a change from the 
atmosphere in Moscow in 1884 ! 

On the morning of September 12th I went from Russia 
direct to Strassburg where, on the evening of September 14th, 
I called at the Governor's Palace in order to report to my 
grandfather, who was just receiving the loyal homage of a 
procession of Alsatian peasants and peasant women. When 
I had given him my report in private, the Emperor, looking 
very thoughtful, remarked that things in Russia seemed to 
have very much altered. My father, to my joyful surprise, 
received me in a friendly way and, a few days later, got me 
to tell him all about my visit to Brest-Litovsk. When I had 
finished, he embraced me, and all was well again, 

(To be continued.) 

[ Neat week's instalment deals, in the concluding part of Chapter 
XN, with the increasing tension between Germany and Russia 
owing to Pan-Slav agitation and Russia's rapprochement with 
France. The author describes the visit of the Tsar Alexander III 
to Berlin and the temporary détente produced by his talks with 
Bismarck ; Bismarck’s retorts to Russian threats ; and his historic 
speech in the Reichstag in February, 1888. Chapter XXI,* The 
Tragedy of the Crown Prince.” relates the progress of his fatal 
illness ; the calling in of specialists and the intervention of Sit 
Morell Mackenzie ; the Crown Prince's journeys in search of 
relief ; the fatal verdict of the doctors ; and the political and 
family difficulties caused by the delegation of the Emperors 
duties to the author.| 
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Not good OIL alone — 


nor good PETROL alone 


makes starting easy 


Quick-starting is only one of 
the virtues of cither Shell 
Oil or Shell Petrol The 
latter, in fact, is called 
“well-Lalanced,” because it is 
blended from ingredients 
which give it al/ the qualities 
a motor spirit should have— 
quick starting, power for hills 
and mileage and _ chemical 
vent valve- 
gumming 


Shell Oil resists heat as well 
as it resists cold, giving 
remarkable lubrication at all 
engine spect ds It holds the 
world’s speed record, 170 
mph. and recently in a 
Siddeley-Puma engine of the 
Imperial Airways ran 60,000 
miles without decarbonising 


UICK STARTING for your’ motor 


depends on both cf two factors . «4 « 


(1) Petrol of high volatility to vaporize in 
the cold manifold and cylinders, plus 


(2) Oil that does not gum up over-night. 


Neither one of these working alone is sufficient. 
It’s the combination that counts. 


Shell gives you that combination—well- 
balanced petrol blended to contain an ample 
proportion of quick-starting elements, and oil 
that flows freely at temperatures at which other 
oils congeal. 


Use the combination of Shell Petrol and Shell 
Motor Oil—the quick-starting pair. Don't 
run down your batteries or wear yourself out 
on the starting handle, use— 
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The Promises of 


Evir since the War the successive Motor Shows have each 
been hailed, in advance, as marking an important step forward 
in the development of motor design and construction. It is 
only natural, perhaps, that the wish should be father to the 
tho ght, and that with the active assistance of the perennial 
tale-bearers even the least optimistic of us should have great 
xpectations, but up till now, with some few exceptions, there 
Much has 
‘en promised by the various ranks and degrees of prophets, 


it the results have rarely been proportionate. 


as not often been much justification for these. 


There has been no real reason, however, to complain. The 
prog! 
and if we have never yet had any of our major difficulties 
solyed at one magic blow, every year has brought us a little 


in most directions, if slow, has certainly been steady, 


nearer to that much desired end. In certain directions this 
rate of progress has undoubtedly been far too sober ; but, on 
the « > hand, we may congratulate ourselves that in so far 
: £ 

as the types of cars generally in use to-day are concerned 
a I ; 3 , 
there has been no real stagnation. 

(part from one or two particular things, I do not think it 


kely that the Show for 1926-27 is going to break any records 


bs pr lu 


! ing those novelties which, in the familiar phrase, 
will revolutionize existing conditions. ‘There are two 
ittempts at producing the famous £100 car, and not even the 
most sceptical will deny that more than a little interest will be 
attached to these. There is no particular magic in that price, 


£100, but as it represents a comparatively big drop in the price 


of the cheapest cars on the market, it is as good a figure as any 
at which to aim. Those who have studied the progress of the 
light, popular car of to-day and marked what can be had for a 
very little money, and what can not, will view these two £100 


efforts with considerable sympathy. Even if you strip your 
£100 car of everything to the bare essentials, leaving it denuded 
of even such necessary things as spring gaiters, you will not 
ind it easy to build it to a satisfactory standard. 





ie £100 cars will be genuine novelties, but as such they 
will hardly claim to be the leading mechanical feature of the 
Show for 1926. There is little doubt that so far as the genera] 
motor-ear buyer is concerned, the most interesting thing about 
1927 design is the appearance on the market of a number of 
new six-cylinder cars of moderate power and moderate price. 
These have in practically every case emerged from well-known 


factories hitherto devoted to the exclusive production of 
four-cylinder units. There are one or two exceptions to this 


Tule, in each case where the firm concerned is of very old 


standing. But generally speaking the new small sixes are 
really entirely new ventures. 

These small six-cylinder cars, sclling at really moderate 
prices—-some of them under £500 and even under £400 
Complete—will be remarkably intcresting to examine both 


on the stand and on the road. It may be argued, and indeed 


fam inclined to think so myself, that for all practical purposes 
the modern four-cylinder light engine gives as good service as 
any s and from the point of view of the economically 
minded, the additional complication and the increased cost 
are scarcely compensated by the very slight and by no 
means always ecitain increase in smooth running. The 
six-cylinder engine in this latter regard has to be made with 


the Motor Show 


extreme care, as experience shows us that when there is vibra- 
tion in this type of motor, it is considerably more serious than 
in the four-cylinder. These new cars, therefore, which as a 
general rule range in engine capacity from a litre and a half 


to a little over two litres, and will be sold complete with good 


coach work, will alone raise the level of the interest in the 
1926 Show above the ordinary. 
Apart from such mechanical details, however, it is my 


impression that this Show will make its mark chiefly as one 
the omfort of 1S definite ly 
increased. Practically, all cars will be more 


in which general ce motor-cars 
found to be 
sensibly designed, better built and more comfortably equipped. 
Engines are being better balanced, which means that they will 
give longer and more economical service; they are being 
rather more accessibly laid out and there will be much-needed 
design. The indirect 
generally be found to make less noise than they have done 


improvement in gear-box gears will 


hitherto, and, speaking generally, the performance of cars 


will have gained in refinement. This, as a rule, applies 
especially to ears of British manufacture. Our industry 
may truthfully be said to specialize in refinement of 


performance. 

Coach work, except perhaps in the cheapest classes, will 
generally be better and more comfortable, but what is more 
important and an interesting sign of the times, it will be more 
commodious, Cars in all but the larger sizes will be found 
to be undoubtedly bigger. Not only will their engines give 
more power, whether they 
but as travelling carriages they will be 
useful than those of preceding years. 


four or six cylinders, 


more practical and 


have 


Indeed, we shall find the general tendency of the designers 
has been to move away from the dimensions of the hitherto 
very popular 11.9 h.p. type of car. There are to be seen a 
number of what are called *‘ baby” cars, tiny little vehicles, 
weighing very little and having an amazing ratio of efliciency, 
but the 11.9 class is showing signs of being turned into some- 
thing more like the 13.9 class. The small, light car, especially 
the British type, has been extraordinarily successful and has 
gained highly-deserved popularity, but there are signs that 
people are beginning to realize that a small car which pretends 
to be a big one, even though it does most of the work of a big 
one, is not so satisfactory as the model it imitates. The small, 
light car came as a tremendous boon when prices ruled very 
high, and full-sized comfortable cars were beyond the reach of 
most purses, but very few people would be found to admit 
now that they really prefer the small car. It is a wonderfully 
efficient little machine, but for full-sized people its practical 
attraction is more imaginary than real. 

The 1926 Motor Show, I am sure, is 
beginning of the reign of decent-sized cars. 
engines may be a little larger, but in the long run it will be 
found that the running costs will be no greater than with the 
The general tendency for 1927 is towards larger and 


the 


In some cases the 


going to show 


others. 
more efficient cars, greater comfort and slightly more luxurious 
performance. In this respect the 1926 Show can claim with 
justice to mark that big step forward which has so often been 
falsely announced, 

JOuN PRIOLEAU. 
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What are the essentials to a wise 
car choice ? They are really three: Reliability, Longevity, 


Economy—and these are the very points upon which 
we have concentrated for twenty-one years past in the 
production of Austin Cars. Try an Austin, and 








PRICES at Works : 
AUSTIN “ TWENTY,” 6-cyl. 











£775 you will certainly buy an Austin, for you will find 
AUSTIN “ TWENTY ” these three qualities not only characteristic of every | 
4-cyl. models from £450 to £650 ° 
model, but backed up by beauty of line, luxury of 
AUSTIN “ TWELVE ” : - - : ‘ ; 
from £275 to £395 seating, simplicity of control and moderation in price, 
AUSTIN “SEVEN” from £145 which set a standard very high indeed above the 
average. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


wie —- LONDON SHOWROOMS: 479-483 OXFORD STRFET, W.1. 
Hel {° Ei ik (near Marble Arch) 
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Y/ ~ OLYMPIA Stand No. 70) 











The Largest Distributors of 


“Twenty” “Twelve” and “ Seven.” Olympia has its permanent counterpart in 
ROOTES LIMITED’S new Showrooms at 
Examples of the meaning of excellence—proved Devonshire House, where there is always pri 
by the practical test of performance. A virtual sented, under conditions ideal for examinatior 
duplication of the Austin Olympia display will be a comprehensive display of cars of all typ 
staged at our Devonshire House ranging from £145 to £3,000 
Showrooms, Piccadilly. Avail each one carrying the Rox 






Service which is typified by a 
chain of Stations from the 
Midlands to the South Coast. 


TD 


yourself of our Representative’s 
services at Olympia on the Austin 
Stand No, 70. 


Service 


zea Branches: 

g Maidstone 

Stations ———_ a) Dorking 
from the . ° * e Rochester 
Midlands to Britain’s Largest Car Distributors Wrotham 
the Sout irmingham 
rasan DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W. 1 Pits 


Telephone: Grosvenor 3401 (10 lines). ’Grams.: “ Rootesmoti, Piccy., London.” 


During the Show a luxurious Saloon car is at your disporal to take vou from 
Devonshire House to Olympia and vice versa, leaving the former at the hour and 
the latter at the ha!f-hours. 


CARS PACKED, SHIPPED AND DELIVERED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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The Show at Olympia 


Tur chief features of the Motor Show at Olympia, which 
opened on the 22nd, and closes on October 30th, are 
quality and price. Twelve months ago it was commonly 
supposed that prices had pretty well reached their lowest mark, 
but during the last few weeks there have been several striking 
reductions. It is true that the demand for British cars has 
greatly extended its boundary, that iiany of the difficulties 
attending mass production have been successfully overcome, 
and that improved machinery has increased output. But, 
on the other hand, labour is more costly, taxation is heavier 
and expenses higher. In spite of this, to-day’s car value has 
never been approached at any period in the history of the 
jndustry. 

The exhibition is especially noteworthy in one respect— 
for the first time a complete car selling at £100 is on view. 
Whether it will be a success or not it is too early to say. 
Time alone will prove this. One is the Seaton-Petter intro- 
duced by a firm which also produces a fairly expensive model ; 
the other, the Gillett, by an entirely new concern. The 
ears are not cyclecars, about which we heard so much a 
few years ago, but which seem to have died a not unnatural 
death. In appearance both cars are quite attractive ; the 
engine is a four-cylinder and the equipment is liberal. 

The six-cylinder engine is slowly but surely taking the place 
of the four, and at the Show a large number of medium powered 
« sixes’ are on exhibition. Smoothness of running, additional 
power and reliability are among the special features of this 
type of engine. The overhead-valve six-cylinder engines 
with enclosed rockers and push rods are in great evidence. 
This type lends itse!f to easy access for adjustment and 
decarbonizing ; limited overall length of cylinder and crank 
case; no disturbance necessary of ignition and other fittings 
to get at the valves; rapid acceleration; and better com- 
bustion. ‘* Kights ” with cylinders in line have a fair vogue 
among high grade cars, mainly of imported makes, but the 
chief interest seems in the “ sixes,” probably because there 
is much less difficulty in installing an overhead “ six” in a 
normal chassis designed for a ** four ” with side valves. What 
is usually termed the “ all-gear”’’ lay-out seems likely to 
exclude chain and belt drives for engine accessories. Many 
makers are adopting positive drives for fans and dynamos 
nd the practice serves also for a better method of driving the 
water circulator. 

More British cars are being fitted with coil and battery 
ignition, despite the fact that many argue that it is unwise to 
derive ignition and current for lighting from a common source. 
Experience fails to support this fear. With prospects of 
still heavier motor spirit and the high compression prevalent 
on so many cars a more effective spark is necessary, if only to 
spare the battery when starting from cold. Automatic or 
self-timing ignition, whether with magneto or the alternative 
coil ignition timer-distributor, seems to be much in favour 
with French and American makers. More attention is being 
paid to economizing factors other than those measured in 
terms of miles per gallon. This fact explains the use of 
thermostats or heat indicators and apparatus for adjusting 
the induction of air through flat-fronted radiators—a type 
which seems likely to become the standard for British cars. 
Air and oil filters of the absorbent type have become a common 
feature on American cars. Having regard to present motoring 
congestion, high road speeds, and the abrasive quality of much 
road dust. it is likely that a similar practical interest in these 
filters by British makers will not be long delayed. 

Next season’s mechanical features promise some changes of 
type and but few new models. Lighter, but not structurally 
weaker bodies on the more popular models, combined with 
better tiring, promise to be notable factors towards improving 
upkeep and running costs. Hitherto it used to be the rule to 
stiffen up the chassis to carry the heavier and more cumber- 
some bodies and fittings then prevalent. To-day the tendency 
Seems towards paring weight no longer necessary, though 
something on this score is to be credited to the higher grade 
materials now used, and to the all-round improved balancing 
of the moving parts. During the past year there has been 
considerable interest in chromium and other plating alloys, 


stainless iron and certain developments in. stainless steel, the 
ultimate effect of which should react favourably on car 
finishing and maintenance by owner-drivers. Tarnish-proof 
fittings may be looked for as a result. Though unit 
combination of engine with flywheel and clutch and change 
gear-box is now seemingly a permanent feature, more atten- 
tion has been given to simplifying details of some of the more 
popular models, apparently to remove objections of cost 
and other difficulties incidental to the small amount of atten- 
tion possible in private garages. Improvement in this direction 
is one of the notable prospects for next season. The conflict 
between the three- and the four-speed gear-box still rages as 
merrily as ever, but slowly the latter is becoming more popular 
and is likely soon to become first favourite. 

Front-wheel brakes are now fitted as standard to most ears, 
except upon a few of the low-priced models. Which is the 
best form to employ, however, is still an open question, 
Whether they should be controlled by rod and crank mechanism 
only, or by a combination of this mechanism with hydraulic, 
pneumatic or suction is a debatable point. The simple 
direct hydraulic-applied Lockheed brake is available both for 
external and internal operation, and is used on at least half 
a score of American cars, including some of the largest. It 
has found favour among a few British makers, and seems likely 
to be more used as supplying a simple solution of most dilffi- 
culties attending compensating control or equalizers, which 
in the case of a four-wheel lay-out involves much linkage and 
source of noise from rattle when an all-mechanical control 
is fitted. Hither form of fluid brake, the oil or pneumatic 
pressure, exerted through two sets of pipes and operating 
direct against the shoes by pistons in cylinders within or out- 
side the brake drums, is self-compensating. Little change 
has been made with regard to steering lay-outs in next year’s 
ears. The complete whee! and worm gear form is being fitted 
by many more makers, probably as another instance of the 
provision for cheap adjustment looked for by owner-drivers. 
The cam and roller form of steering gear has been favoured for 
balloon tired cars and probably wiil be more extensively used 
next season. Quite a number of American cars have this 
form of steering and as some of the 1927 models are listed with 
medium pressure tires, it is significant that this type is being 
retained. 

The saloon form of coachwork is increasing greatly in 
popularity and during the last vear many improvements have 
been effected as regards lightness, roominess, comfort and 
adequate ventilation. Besides the well-known features of the 
fabrie construction there is now a marked interest, especially 
among light car users, in all ply-wood bodies of the saloon type. 
In one instance a saloon body of this sort, on a popular model, is 
actually lighter than the chassis maker’s open body, and has 
the merit of combining the weather protection of the interior 
driven saloon with the airiness of the open-closed car. The 
effect is obtained by neat sliding window panels. Extra wide 
doors, more head room, adjustable seats and silent fittings 
are common features on many of next year’s standard models. 

From the spectacular point of view the coachwork display 
forms the chief attraction. It only seems yesterday that the 
majority of motorists had to be content with a very open type 
of coachwork, and cast envious eyes upon the enclosed type 
synonymous with opulence, little dreaming that replicas in 
the saloon would be at their command at prices lower than 
they paid for the open type. To-day the word * open” 
has to be modified. It should really read 
because the coachbuilder has shown much of skill and ingenuity 


* convertible,” 


in providing motorists who like plenty of fresh air with a car 
that gives them this advantage, while the vehicle can still be 
guickly transformed into a weather-defying car. 

A departure from using black as a colour for the mudguards 
Many hoods and wings are 


and hoods will be observable. 
being painted a few shades deeper than the coachwork, giving 
a highly artistic and harmonious effect. 

EK. T. Brown. 








For classified professional, educational, and trading announce- 
ments, see pages 722, 723 
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Motor Show Notes 


Wuy Buy Now ? 
There is one salient question with regard to the autumn 
Why buy a 


> 


show that should be met and answered at once. 
new car now? Why not wait until the “ rains and ruins’ 
of winter are past and bring out one’s new coachwork to 
vie with the blossoms of spring ? The answer is that by 
buying now one obtains a whole year’s use of a current model, 
whereas if one waits until the spring, only six months elapse 
before the 1928 models appear, with a heavy depreciation 
This is the chief reason, but there are others. 


oy 


in 1927 values. 


Some Goop Reasons. 

There are both practical and philosophic reasons for buying 
at the Show. Short-period licences may now be obiained, 
minimizing the taxation expense. Modern braking, lighting, 
windshield wipers and weather equipment for open cars 
make winter motoring almost as enjoyable as driving in 
Roads are less crowded at this time of year. 
is a good moito, but so is * if you 
Life is short ; since we all 


summer. 
* Look before you leap ” 
mean leaping, don’t look long.” 
travel a dusty path to final rest we might as well journcy in 
what comfort we can. ‘There is such a thing as being too 
careful with our money and too prodigal with the years 
we hope to keep on the highway of existence ! 
PROPHECIES. 

The Light Car last week published a prophetic symposium 
from motor experts in regard to the motor car of the future. 
The experts seem to be agreed that supercharged, six-cylinder 
engines will come into vogue in the next ten years. Captain 
Maleom Campbell picdicts a twelve-cylinder engine. Mr. 
F. S. Edge believes a type of body will be evolved which 
combine Mr. Gordon 
England considers that a light car ean be made weighing about 


the virtues of the open and closed car. 


9 ewt., running sixty miles per gallon, and. costing £275. 
Major Stenson Cook, the popular secretary of the A.A., says 
he finds ii fascinating to anticipate the advent of a vehicle 
that will draw its power from the ether “—a carriage driven by 
wireless. Professor Low says that the car of the future will 
be used as a travelling oflice with comfortable armchairs 
and wireless. Both gear-box and steering will be servo- 
controlled, because * all physical effort must be avoided in 
cats of the future ; to touch buttons and feel the car respond 
is the one remaining pleasure of driving.’ He considers cight- 
cylinder engines will be the rule and that the engine may be 
placed amidships or close to the rear whecls. Mr. H. F. S. 
Morgan predicts hydraulic four-wheeled brakes as standard 
equipment, and lower chassis and larger wheels. The general 
consensus of opinion is that electric gear change and front- 
wheel or four-wheel drive will only be possible for expensive 
cars during the next decade. 
A Micury Car. 

Messrs. Stratton-Instone are showing in Pall Mall the new 
* double-six *’ Daimler, which already embodies some of the 
aforesaid visions. ‘Lhis car may be said to be the “ last 
word * in coachwork and engine design. It has a top gear 
range of from two to eighty-five miles an hour. 

Car PARKING. 
To meet the convenience of those who are attending the 
Motor Show, the R.A.C. has arranged for a car park near 
Addison Road Station, the entrance being in Russell Road, 
which turns out of the Hammersmith Road on the London 
side of the railway bridge. The charges are 2s. 6d. a day, or 
10s, for the duration of the show. 

PaumMeR TiREs. 

The Palmer Flexicord—with the reinforced cushion of 
extra supple rubber, which is placed between the tread and 
the cord foundation —has been the subject of much favourable 
comment during the past season, and it is now recognized 
that this improvement adds materially to the “life” of 
the tire in more senses than one, besides greatly increasing 
its efficiency as a non-skid. The Palmer exhibit shows a 
much wider range of sizes than was available during the 
past season, and the wired edge covers for well base rims 
ate now distinguishable by a new tread pattern, This has 


given great satisfaction in road tests during the past few 
months. 
Tink Rerreapina. 

No part of a car will repay its owner better for attention 
than the tires, and if only for the sake of economy regular 
tire care should be regarded as of very great importance. 
As soon as the tread is worn smooth there is danger of a 
skid, while the risk of a burst 01 puncture is increased tenfold. 
Retreading worn tires is an economy. especially when it is 
carricd out quickly and inexpensively. The Associated 
Rubber Manufacturers, Almagam Mills. Ifarpenden, retread 
any make and any size of pneumatic tire at a saving of 
over 60 per cent. of the cost of a new tire. 

Tax New HempBen. 

While the makers of the well-known Humber car are not 
departing from their policy of catering for the four-cylinder 
market, they have launched a more ambitious model in « 
20/55 h.p. car of six evlinders. 
company has for a considerable time past been experimenting 
in this direction, though they have not offered their wares 
in the open market until convinced by prolonged road per- 
formance that they have developed a thoroughly reliable 
and efficient vehicle. A limited number, however, is already 
in the hands of private owners and T am told that the sweet 


It is an open secret that this 


and silent running, balance. flexibility and reserve of power 


of this production put it beyond question that Humbers 
have achieved a car that will still further enhance theie 
reputation. 

Ciearen CLYNos. 

There is a fine display of Clyno cars at the Show. and 
these are sure to arouse a great deal of attention. especially as 
sweeping price reductions have been announced. One has 
only to observe the increasingly large number of Clyno cars 
on the road to realize their popularity. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek, being their reliability, economical main 
tenance, smart appearance, and the ease with which they 
can be driven. tanging in price from £160 for the 11 h.p. 
two-seater to £250 for the 12 


car to suit every purpose am 


h p- saloon. there should be a 


) 
Levery pocket. The equipment 
desire. It may 
hing to buy but 


includes everything that the motorist can 
truly be said of the Clyno that there is not 
the licence. 

Tit MiNi RYA. 

After so many years of proven merit standing to the credit 
of the Minerva sleeve-valve engine. and in view of its inter- 
national reputation, it is hardly necessary to emphasize its 
advantages. Yet there are motorists who fail to realize the 
great economy of upkeep of this make of engine. \t the 
end of cach few thousand miles there is no need to have any 
adjustments made, Neither valve tappet resetting nor its 
equivalent has to be attended to 
quiet operation without these constant attentions. and the 


The engine retains its 


longer it is run the more it increases in smoothness and 
efficiency. 
Berrern Horens. 


The A.A. do a great work in keeping the hotels of Great 
Britain up to standard, but more might still be done on the 
same lines by arousing public opinion on the subject. The 
Club des Cent of France issuc some excellent recommendations 
to inn-keepers, some of which were quoted in last week's 
Motor. 
demands fresh vegetables, fresh butter and fresh milk — good 
coffee must be slowly made and without chicory — coffee 
no chemical 


Here are some of the suggestions made — good cooking 


prepared hours beforehand is always bad coffee 
extracts should ever be served and no manufactured sauces 

“the club prefers good 
put 


‘feed your guests, not the flies” 
little hotels and good little inns run by the owners ~ 
covers on your sugar bowls, keep your biscuits in closed recep- 
tacles ; pepper also, unless it is ground out of little mills” 

“no dry mustard on the edge of the container.” Small, 
but important details these, which make far more difference 
to the comfort of guests than pretentious furniture or the 
latest dance-music. Many an English inn-keeper ght take 
the above suggestions to heart. 
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BENTLEY MOTORS LTD. beg to 
announce that they have vacated 
their old premises and have now a 
representative display of all types 
at their NEW SHOWROOMS at 
POLLEN HOUSE, CORK ST. 
(Opposite Burlington Arcade) ,W.1 


May we send a Catalogue or arrange a trial run ? 





Als BENTLEY 


FIVE YEARS a 





OLYMPIA 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD. 
POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET, 














LONDON, W. 1. 


‘Phone : Regent 6911. 
“ Benmotlim, Phon me, Le ond n. 
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12-14 H.P. 4-DOOR, FASRIC COVERED 
SALOON, £495 COMPLETE. 


12-14 H.P. TOURING CAR 
£4.0 COMPLETE. | a 


HE Minerva range of cars— 
those fimous sixteen, twenty 


and thirty horse-power models, 





































THE KEW 12-14 #.P. 6-CYLINDER MINERVA 4-D09R 
FABRIC COV.RED SALOON . £495 COMPLETE 


Special attention is drawn to the fact that although 





















all of which have an estab ished and international 
reputation are consistently arousing an extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm, both in motoring circles and in 
the Press. These luxurious cars—designed essen- 
tially for the buyer who puts quality before price 
—are for your inspection at Olympia now. Also 





MINERVA MOTORS LTD., MINERVA HOUSE, CHENIES STREET, 





this model is obt inable at a considerab!y lower 
price than has hitherto been associated with the 
name Minerva, the newer is every incha product 
of th: famous Minerva factory, end has behind it 
the world-wide reputation for ma { nificent work. 
mansh p and masterly des ga inseparable from 
this distinguished line of cars. 


LONDON, W.C.1 

















STAND 57, OLYMPIA 
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Springs and Springing 


more effectively a car is sprung the greater the comfort 





of the driver and his passengers, the less wear and tear upon 
the engine and the various working parts, and the smaller 
the quantity of petrol consumed. Everyone appreciates that 
gool springing increases comfort, but very few have ever 
viven a thought to the fact that the less movement there is 
jin the body of the car, especially when running over a bumpy 
road, the less petrol is used and the less wear and tear there 
js upon the tyres. 

The wheels of a car sink into every pot-hole they encounter 
in their path, and, if the springs be working stiffly, the whole 
car sinks with the wheels. On the other hand, if the springs 
are doing their work properly, the chassis and body of the 
car only drop a fraction of the distance dropped by the 
wheels. Power is required to pull the wheel up the side of 
the pot-hole. If the weight of the chassis and body, with 
the occupants, be added to the weight of the wheel, axle and 
spring, considerably more power will be needed to get the 
machine out of the pot-hole. Thus it will be seen that the 
better the springs the less petrol is consumed. On a perfect 
road this saving would amount to very little indeed, but it 
must be remembered that many roads are anything but 
perfect. The saving in the course of a long day’s run is 
considerable. 

The type of spring commonly employed is that known 
as the leaf spring, and is composed of laminated pieces of 
metal fastened together at a central point. Springs of 
various forms are used, each one varying somewhat in its 
formation and its mode of attachment to the chassis. ‘The 
great majority of cars are suspended at four points—that is, 
at each corner of the chassis. There are several advantages, 
however, in the three-point method of suspension. In the 
latter case, when one of the road wheels passes over an 
obstruction or dreps into a pot-hole, the stresses are relieved 
and there is no tendency for the chassis to twist. This may 
easily happen in the case of the four-point suspension. A 
car that is suspended at three points only is fitted with an 
inverted half-elliptic spring in the front and two other springs 
at the rear. 

Several different forms of spring are used on the modern 
car. These are the quarter-clliptic, which is attached to 
the chassis at one end and to the rear axle at the other end; 
the half-elliptic, in which case both ends are attached to the 
chassis, with the axle in the centre ; the cantilever, somewhat 
similar to the balf-elliptic but with the centre and one end 
attached to the chassis, the rear axle being mounted on the 
other end; the three-quarter-elliptic, which employs a half- 
elliptic and inverted quarter-elliptic in place of the dumb 


iron of the chassis; and the full-elliptic, which consists of 
two half-elliptie springs, the upper one being inverted, the 
centre of the upper being attached to the chassis and the 
centre of the lower holding the axle, while the ends of the 
two are jointed together. 

The value of a leaf spring is strictly limited, and it does 
not eliminate all road shocks. For this reason a good many 
manufacturers fit shock-absorbers to their cars as standard. 
Shock-absorbing devices may be classified into two groups, 
those which are placed between the axle and the chassis and 
those which are incorporated in the union between the rear 
ends of the upper and lower springs in the three-quarter and 
full-elliptic types. Shock-absorbers offer no resistance when 
the car springs are being compressed ; hence their full flexi- 
bility is available for absorbing the initial road shocks. But 
immediately the springs rebound, the shock-absorbers at 
once check their movement, and the springs reach their 
former or normal position, but at a rate which is diminished 
progressively and to the extent desired through the hydraulic 
braking effect. Thus the springs no longer throw the chassis 
upwards, and travelling over bad surfaces, even at high 
speeds, is rendered quite comfortable. 

Apart from increased comfort there is a saving in tyres, 
since these are kept in constant contact with the road. What 
damages a tyre more than anything else is when, travelling 
along a rough road, the wheels bound upwards, revolving at 
a much more rapid rate, and they receive incalculable damage 
when they touch the road again. Various types of shock- 
absorbers are employed, some being provided with stout 
springs, others working through the medium of a dash-pot 
filled with oil, while others are composed of a pair of hinged 
arms with friction discs between the working parts of 
the hinge. 

Unless there be a considerable quantity of grease between 
the leaves of the springs, the friction set up is excessive 
and they become squeaky, and ultimately break. 
filled spring gaiters prove very valuable, these being fitted 


Grease- 


aus standard in some cases. These gaiters only require 


repacking with grease every twelve months or so: hence 
the labour of looking after this part of the car is reduced 
to a minimum. If spring gaiters be not fitted, the springs 
should be greased about every three months. 
leaves of the springs the car should be jacked up by the chassis 
so that the weight of the wheels and 
If leaf clips be fitted, these 
The grease 


To grease the 


not by the axles 
the axles will open the leaves. 
should be removed before the car is jacked up. 
can then be inserted between the leaves, a blunt knife being 
a useful instrument to use. 


Accessories at the Show 


Tuners is no section of the Motor Show which possesses a 
greater attraction than that devoted to accessories. It interests 
everyone who owns or who would like to own a car. And 
certainly there is plenty to see, because there are no fewer 
than 331 separate firms exhibiting in this one section alone, 
as well as 21 tire manufacturers, as compared with 98 firms 
which are showing cars. 

Apart from its interest, it possesses a very real educative 
value. The dissected carburetters, magnetos, sparking plugs, 
and the thousand and one inventions which are essential in 
the building of the car are set out in the most alluring manner. 
Things hidden in the complete car are laid bare, furnishing a 
great education in the constructional detail of automobile 
engineering. Do you want to know how the magneto fune- 
tions ; how the petrol is converted into gas by the carburetter ; 
how the self-starter acts ; how the gears engage ? All these, 
and a thousand and one interesting things besides, are at your 
command. Sparking plugs which flash with diamond brillianey 
even after being immersed in oil: magnetos firing with the 
mascots grotesque and artistic ; 
speedometers and an 


Thyvthm of the spheres ; 
novelties in road warning devices ; 
increasing number of bumpers are but a few of the interesting 


things to see. 


One of the most valuable modern developments in connexion 
with motoring is the great improvement which has been 
effected in accessories. There are many gadgets, of course, 
which are pure luxuries and appeal only to the wealthy motorist. 
But the keynote of the 1927 accessory is utility. 

One of the most useful is the wind-sereen wiper, which with 
the ever-increasing trailic is a real necessity. It is essential 
that whatever the weather the driver shall always have a 
clear view of the road. There are many excellent types 
some operated by hand, others by electricity, and others 
again by wind pressure. The rear wind-screen is now seen 
upon nearly every four-seater car. It is diflicult to realize 
that it is not many years ago since wind-screens were unknown, 
Another useful innovation is pneumatic upholstery, adding 
greatly to the comfort of the passengers and almost entirely 
eliminating road shocks. Shock absorbers of all shapes and 
kind and suitable for every make of car are now available 

Much attention has been paid during the last twelve months 
to the problem of headlight dazzle, and many practical devices 
have been introduced, several of which may be seen at this 
week's show. Headlight dimmers. dipping headlights, and 
specially constructed lenses are among the solutions of this 


problem —a very real problem to ali gad-users. 
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For Beaded Edge ™y 
Weill Base Rims 





All motorists may now enjoy the 
advantages of a Palmer equipped 
car. The Palmer range has been 
considerably extended, and_ in- 
cludes types for well-base, straight- 
side and beaded edge rims, and the 
new reduced prices give Palmer a 
bigger leed than ever on the basis 
of comparative cost per mile. 


THE PALMER TYRE LTD., 


100 - 106, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


(390) 
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48,000 MILES ||| new caARs 


A SET OF 4 hs : : 
«“ Pg FR Be TYRES. in F ascinating Arr 


This remarkable mileage was dene on a Riley Car owned 
by Mr. Lesiie F. Taylor, who sent us full particulars on 
15th June, 1926. 

A testimonial dated 28th September. 1926. for 30,000 are now on view at Olympia. Whether you visit the 
miles has been received trom Mr. A. G. Wilson, Chapel | Show, or not, you should get copies of 


Allerton, Leeds , 
Mr. G. Bever, oj Bradford, in a letter dated 4th October, { Gh The 
1926. records 24,950 miles. She: Leading 
— etn Se eae eae Motoring 
We guarantee the “ Bal-lon-ette ~ tyre for I@, 000 miles, H Pape 
and to our retreading customers—that is, any person or — 


firm who have sent or are sending tyres for retreading— OL YMPIA SH OW NU MBERS 


we give a special discount off all new “ Bal-lon-ette 











—rangina from £100 (complete car) 
to nearly £2000 (chassis only) 











. = ~ - ‘ 
tyres of 15 per cent. \ Guide to the Show 
You may ect this 15 per cent. direct from us. or if you are in the “ : : 
habit of leaving vour tyres for retreading with your garage. you can | NOW ON SALPF. 
demand from them thet they supply you with Bal-lon-ette tyres This enlarged pumber gives a de sectation of every 3 
at 15 per cent. off the new list price. ofl - ) 
B doi i di ith town at Olympia, with plans showing the positions « 
e are now omg our A megam retreading with stands, All salient points of new models are emphasised 
exactly the same rubber as we use for the treads of our = improvements noted, numerous illustrations being use 
“ Bal-lon-ette ~ tryes. We are. therefore. guarantceine the new pe | erage ut : Is gs icluded, . together ;with helpt 
S-ribbed tread we fit te sour wernm covers for anes ’ 0 Ac cance of motorists and prospect 
8,000 MILES. Olympia Show Repor 
ie ie The peptic hig 9 gy ale ST gee ym} Snow eport 
— int nent lon a wet road a skid almo Out on October 29th. 
Send your iyre the \ complete and authoritative record of the Olympia Show 
ind get a much better ‘tread on than you ever ‘had before at tess of supreme interest and value to all who cannot visit 
than half the cost of a new tyre. exhibition. 
- - - The issue will include a comprehensive survey of the Cat 
Send tyres aN re- Ga to Coachwork and Accessory Exhibits, lavishly illustrate 
throughout from line and half-tone originals. together 
with a trenchant survey of the trend of automobile design 


for 1927 


MAGA 
or leave them at our depots. 
BRISTOL: 100 VICTORIA STREET. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 38 GREY STREET. 
LONDON : 172 Great Portland Street, W.1. 


' PRICE 6D. EACH ISSUE 
Obtainable of all Newsagents and Bookst 
Also at Stand 212, OLYMPIA. 
Owing te the UNPRI SCEDENTED DE WAND for ti 
Shei ine s des irabl le to order the > Report \ o 


of Oct. oF tin advance 


ILIFFE & SONS LTD. Dorset ey Tudor Street, 








London, E.C. 4. 











Associated Rubber Manufacturers, Ltd. 
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The Englishman in Italy 


—a — SR eS 
int Itali has come to Eneland in the piril rather than In 
the flesh | has come ith the justice and government of 
Caesar, with the Christianity of St. Augustine, with the piety 
and learning ol Lanfrar and Anselm, with the intellectual 
oxhil yn of ti Renaissince, with examples of baroque 
archite if for St, Paul's, or Slowe ov Blenheim, with the 
fame f I o-and Ariosio, of Peirarch, Danie. Ovid, Horace, 
Virgil. With a great revival of putitical wisdom in the 
guild system of Fascisin the coming of th | inst of ily is 
an invitation to return the visii. The hill of Harrow and 
the whol f Kton vi the Enelish hoy a first familiarity 


with the landscapes of Virgil of which he has already caught 


1 glim) n Macaulay Cliiumnus and Cortona, the yellow 
Tiber. i Farpeian rock, Ostia, Janiculum, Soracte, 
ne gr ! eep Vnence into leaps 
In floods of ) hi foam,” 
became clear to him among foreign scenes, and Ternyson 
makes jgnant memories still clearer: 
Wha lender ¢ ampanili grew 
By b , the peacock’s neck in hue. 
Or tower or high hill onvent seen, 


A light amid its olives green: 
Or olive-hoary cape in ocean, 


Or rosy blossom in hot ravine’ 
or again 
Porch pillars on the lion resting. 
And sombre old colonnaded isles ”’ 
or yet again. in the Ttalian Alps above Como or M weriokt 3 
A thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys 
And snowy delle in golden air.” 

Keats. Byron, Shelley had anticipated the train, and their 
sojourns in Italy are records, in Shelley's case, of Italian seas 
nd wine ind light, in Byron’s of artistic masterpieces and 
amous centre Browning lived in Italy to enrich packed 


olumes with vivid descriptions of Italian life and scenes, 


t less than the 


Tialian landscape, and Byron himself has given us the best 


For our poets i loved the Italian cities no 


muld to them that t ¢ the b t accompanime nt to the 
comprehensiy precision ¢ i the 7 minded man of Leipzig, 
who ors rnized nel ht mn md it leed nen of all coUuUntrte 

io coilab ie in the masterpieces he prepared for them all 
pitti m wa no ¢ ploi r: he expaiiated on oni the 





mamMmous eenes 
ayn 1 ' , 
Not i ; admured b Englisimen than Home is Venice 


Venice, a seene tbat fascinated Shakespeare, and which from 


many intimate ioue! he appeared to have visited Venice 
ai | flor r | ") @ ‘ : ! “ ‘ P } i} ‘ 

praised py Coryai in bis crucdities : Ventce celeorat d by sheley 
, , ; 

and by Byron; rich Venice riotous and human,’ as a poet 


Herbert Trench. 
But it is not alone in Rome, 


of our own times knew it, 
Florence, Venice, not in Siena 
Lueca, and Assisi, not in Perugia, Verona, or Vicenza, thoug! 
they are all as lovely as their names, that we sce the Italy our 
own age has discovered. It is the little towns like Pienza and 
Foligno, and above all the hill towns, Volterra, San Gemignano 
Cortona, Lodi, Anticoli 
long to wake ‘‘at the hour of dawning in May in Italy and 
to explore the valley of the Magra from Pontremoli to Aula 


‘ l st ‘ £ 
and the violet sea, seeing ever 


those hill towns which made Trencl 


* The little hill cities rock-hewn and mellowin 
festooned from summit to surmmit where atill sublime 


eliowmag 


Murmur her t« moples, lovelier in their 
Than in the dawn of time 
and where what Wordsworth called the serene accords of 
Italy give the Englishman a respite from the winds’ iniquity 
in the Einelish spring 
tut Italy's chief allurement is her masterpieces of art 
and architecture : it is our own decade which has learnt to 
admire baroque and the seventeenth century, but Leonardo 


Raphael and Michelangelo are the centre of a tradition oi 





whether in the villa or the city. What is lovelier than his 
cture of the ummer moonrise over Florence in ** One 
Vo AY , 
Contemporary with Browning was Arnold, who sketehed us 
= annstronhe to Clough 
hy Arno 
Is rihfo ‘ j ! ” 
ij ! t i as! key ' rT 
} f leach pile 
Cont OTAT too is Lonefellow, who left 1 ome line 
4 ' eon boo ion forgot n, and among them th V 
i from the slopes leading to Kiesol 
y him the 1 the lovel alley flowed 
| rive no ‘ liv road 
1 from i re lifted high wn ar 
it ome and ver of Florence called Farr.” 
LON perience in travelling over Kurope has convinced me 
that English people do not realize the valu indeed 
he neces ty. if they would be comfortable—-of knowing the 


lancuace of the country they travel in. If one goe 


lumib and 


leIpless, one must he definitely prepared to limit one’s acti- 
vities to the well-known tourist places, and even then one will 
generally ha to put up with second best. Dis: ppointment Is 


bound to result if one tries to * do as the Romans do ~ without 


their tongue, and it is usually the too adventurous 


piri that eome back with tales of native incivility and 


speaking 


arrogance. In short, to enjoy a country one must take the 


trouble to talk a little of its language. 


x * *x * 
\ little learning is by no means a dangerous thing in the 
matter of Janguages : half a sentence is incomparably superior 
to no speech among foreigners. A vocabulary, however small, 





is essential in order to enjoy the human amenities of any 


civilized country. And a vocabulary is casy to acquire. It 
is my belief that about fifty per cent. of educated people can 
, 


learn something of any European language in one month by 


modern methods. We need confidence —confidence that was 








masterpieces which leads from the time of the Etruseans , 
our own. 
‘4 leo x ¢ 
In tl \ i 
fou ill the I rliishman in Ital iec] t! ! S 
Byron tj in the n rvals 0 i imo i id 
‘ etime mone her Irar in the vran vditior r 
‘ t he ed 
ri 

and summed Dp © whole det I ( t Ita 
saving that looking on her monumen ui scenes h oul 
vi iit p th ill flash rom | ts « 10 B 
that light ts the light oi d and the Ita to-da 1dd 
to the «¢ rm of i eultur the iberance f her t 
=) r A i \7 eTi 1 y! ] moe 

R. (st ( 1E0O 
often bullied out of us af se olf i itical ped 
and d as-dusts delighting 1 ah, al ise f m, de T he 
ot! rfl per cet of dec l ra n ra expensivel 
educated pet pre are tl e whose Drains are not so retentive 
or whose ocal ¢ ’ e not so fHexible ie ma tak 
thre » four month rn a the up-t late 
sensible systems At any rate, learning foreign tongue 
no means so difficuit as man f us suppose who stud 
Classie and even moder anguages t Chie media uf od 
ort tw nty years ago 

* * * * 

Sir Richard Burton. who spoke seve! 1 languag vith 
Huency. took only three weeks to acquire a new speec! He 
studied in short, tnt sf i ot re than a quarter 
of an heur at a time, spread t vorking day ind 
ilth much he hac at i i I < +t 1 as ¥ men 
hav er Poss ssed I thods ‘ rofitably imitated 
by eve rv bod é ‘ : unicud 411s how 
ever, since Burton's da I t explain these in detail, 





but a Linguaphone, recording speech on a gramophone disc, 


and therefore making possible the reiteration of a dillicult 
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PRICES :— 
11 H.P. MODELS. 





2-Seater - - £160 
4-Seater - £172-10 
‘Royal’ 2-Seater £195 
‘Royal’ 4-Seater £199-10 
‘Royal’ 4-door Saloon 

£230 
All models fitted with 

F.W.B. 


Lavish Equipment includes : 
Lucas Electric Starter 
Smith Speedometer 
Smith Eight-day Clock 
Rigid Side Screens 
(detachable) 
Lueas 12 volt Electric 
Lighting (5 lamps) 
Spare Wheel and Tyre 
Slow-running Throttle 
Adjustment 
Clyno special design Taper 
Bolt Door Locks 
One-man Hood with Storm 
Fla 
Two-panel sloping Wind- 
screen 
Petrol Gauge 
Map Pockets 





DUNLOP TYRES 








12/28H.P. MODELS 





2 - Seater £215 
4 - Seater £220 
Saloon £250 


All models fitted with 
F.W.B. 


Lavish Equipment includes : 


Lucas Electric Self-Starter 

Smith Speedometer 

Smith Eight-day Clock 

Lucas 12 volt Electric 
Lighting (5 lamps) 

Chassis Grease Gun 

Slow-running Throttle 

Adjustment 

Smith Shock Absorbers 

Spring Gaiters 

Automatic Screen Wiper 

Driving Mirror 

Dash Lamp 

Scuttle Ventilators 

Special Raised Centre Panel 
Instrument Board 

Petrol Gauge 


DUNLOP TYRES 














CARS 


“Undoubtedly the Best Value 


Obtainable. 





Mere words cannot do justice 

to the many good points of this 

remarkable New 4-door Saloon 
PRICE 


£199: 10:0 


It is of the utmost importance that you should visit 
STAND No. 158, OLYMPIA, and examine the 
Clyno Saloon and Touring Car range before 
ordering your new Car. 

Prices to suit every pocket. 
Performance to satisfy the most exacting. 
Comfort to please the connoisseur. 
Unbelievable value for money. 


OLYMPIA—-STAND No. 158 








THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922), LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Showrooms and Export Department: ROOTES LTD., Devonshire House, Piccadilly W. 1. 
Rootes Service Works: Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Rd., N.W. 8. Manchester: LOOKERS Ltd. 












Non-technical—modern and of absorb- 
ing interest to every small car owner. 








Foreword by 
Max Pemberton 


PRICE 2d. 





iG Gaighway & 
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phrase or a correct inflexion with a tireless patience that no 
human teacher could emulate, is one of the most ingenious 
and useful of these modern methods. I have a Linguaphone 
myself and have acquired a working knowledge of Spanish by 


its use. 
its * * * x 


The Berlitz system I employed years ago in learning Arabic. 
My tongue would never have twisted round its ghains and 
Khes and quafs without the help of an Arab employed by this 
excellent institution. ‘Then there is the Pelman method, of 
which I hear favourable reports, although I have not tried it 
myself. There are no vocabularies to be memorized in this 
system and no complex grammatical rules to be mastered. 
It teaches itself, so to speak, even as the mewling infant 
develops into the orator. The system is simple and ingenious, 
and carries the reader along without unnecessary drudgery. 
Surveying this earth, so 

‘rich in man and maid 

with fair horizons bound,” 
one wonders why more people do not take the trouble to learn 
some language besides their own. The exercise is really not 
more strenuous than a cross-word puzzle; the satisfaction 
and reward incomparably superior. Emerson said something 
so apt about that that it has become a cliché, 

* * * * 

How often must the English traveller be reminded that he 
should take his own soap_and writing paper with him on the 
Continent ? Even the best hotels do not provide them, or at 
any rate do not provide writing paper or even ink in the 
quantity, quality and = accessibility to which we are 
accustomed in England and America. It is very inconvenient 
to have to write on transparent paper with a pen like a rusty 
pin and an ink-well iike the Sargasso Sea, 

* * * * 

I wonder when the Compagnie Internationale des Wagon- 
Lits will improve their accommodation. A transcontinental 
sleeping berth is really very uncomfortable compared to the 
excellent single ** state rooms ” of, for instance, the night train 
to Perth of the L.M.S. service. Besides, if one is travelling 
alone, it is torture to be cooped up with a strange fellow- 
passenger in one of those cramped old-fashioned arl-nouveau 
compartments still provided on the ordinary (but not the 
luxe) expresses to Rome. I notice that Wagon-Lits attendants 
now receive ten per cent. of the passage money as a fixed 
pourboire : this is a good idea, but so far as I am concerned, 
they don’t score. I used to give them ten shillings at Jeast 
for the Paris-Rome trip; now they get the equivalent of 
five shillings. 

* * * * 

I have to take back what I said last year about the ten per 
cent. tipping system, as regards hotels in Italy and France. I 
spent some very pleasant days at Bertolini’s Hotel in Naples 
recently (surely there is no more gorgeous view in all the earth 
than the Bay of Naples under a full moon!) and my tips 
amounted to thirty-five francs—say, 3s. 6d. Thus, for a sum 
which an American bell boy would expect for bringing one 
iced water, the whole staff of this excellent hotel gave me 
smiling and cheerful service. 

* * * * 

Visitors to Rome in search of a modest hotel where English 
is well spoken and where the cooking is plain but really first- 
class are recommended to try the Hotel Britannia, which is 
central, convenient and clean. Full board and lodging for 
fifty francs a day—say, 7s. 6d.—is really wonderfully good 
value. I found it quite by chance, in a manner too long to 
explain. I noticed that Italians go there themselves when 
staying in Rome: a certain sign of worth. 

* * * “ 

The Italian State Railways will provide a booklet giving the 
intending traveller the rates charged at every hotel throughout 
Italy. 

* * * = 

Why do not the hotel proprietors of England adopt this 
sensible plan ? It should be put in the forefront of the ** Come 
to Britain’? movement. The travelling public is becoming 
more educated each year; it plans its journeys in advance 
and likes to ** choose and see its path’: it wants to compare 
prices, investigate routes, arrange expeditions from the fireside. 
Those countries which provide the intending traveller with the 


fullest information and make travelling as simple as possible 
will rightly. attract the bulk of the tourist traflic. In this 
connexion let me once again recommend Burrow’s Hotels of 


Great Britain. More might be done on these lines. 
* * 

The North African Motor Tours of the French Line can be 
heartily recommended at this season to travellers who re- 
member. as I do, the exquisite cirque of hills that rings Algiers, 
and the flush of evening light on the Sahara. They will want 
to take the eastward road to the magical city of Marrakesh, 
whose Sultan has recently celebrated his gorgeous nuptials. 
Tn the square of Marrakesh you will find a medley of Saharan 
types—gipsies. jugglers, story-tellers from the oases to the 
South, whose tales are older than Aesop’s. The French 
Line issue an excellent booklet, The Magic of Islam, giving 
details of some twenty tours, most of them carried out in their 
fleet of twelve-wheeled Renaults, which would appear to 
combine a spice of adventure and unusualness with consider- 
able comfort and absolute safety. My only criticism of the 


- booklet (whose text and illustrations are as lucid and vivid as 


the mind of France) is that the cost of the journeys is 
nowehere given: that is a detail, however, that we may easily 
ascertain at the outlay of a posteard. My next holiday shall 
be spent in one of these three-axle desert cars, exploring the 
Erg desert from 'Touggourt. 

# co % ® 

A kind correspondent sends me the following from Vevey :— 
** Vevey is not as gay as Montreux : it’s one hope of fast living, 
the Casino, has been spoilt by a law forbidding gambling. 
Some of the Swiss papers have been going for the Government 
about it. There was great enthusiasm for cricket this summer 
up at Chateau d°Oex. ‘The Villa Bellaria at La Tour, near 
Vevey, is a place worth knowing about. It consists of a 
number of very comfortable flats, with tennis courts, res- 
taurant, tea-room and library : many English and Americans 
stay here and even live here the year round. One of the most 
difficult things to get in Vevey is the Spectator.’ The terms 
en pension at the Grand Hotel are 14 franes 50 centimes a 
day, and at the Trois Couronnes 17 franes a day (Swiss). 

* * % * 

A correspondent writes from America with regard to the 
* Come to Britain ” movement, stating that the delights and 
attractions of the South of France are well advertised in the 
United States, whereas the spring beauties of England are 
but rarely pictured. ‘* It seems to me that the hotel keepers 
and railway directors, who apparently are the livest of your 
publie service people, should get together and start an adver- 
tising campaign...” Of course they should, and-I hope 
they will. My correspondent also bemoans the fact that he 
had to pay a dollar apiece for peaches. ‘ I realize that these 
English peaches were raised in the hothouse, but unfortunately 
no such foreing method has ever been used on my pocket book.” 
Hotel keepers should remember that the American is accus- 
tomed to good and plentiful! fruit. As to cooking, I am afraid 
the restaurant service on many trains is still bad enough to 
head many visitors straight away to countries where food is 
understood, before they have time to sample the sound 
British fare which is provided in some of our inns. 

* * * x 

This summer I cruised to the Canary Islands by the Yeoward 
Line, but it is really a winter trip. The charm of Lisbon, 
Madcira, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Santa Cruz and Oratava need 
not be described to Spectator readers, but perhaps it is not 
sufficiently realized what an inexpensive trip this is. Three 
weeks’ cruising in the South Atlantic for thirty-five guineas is 
as good value as there is to be found among all the itineraries 
f all the argosies that await our pleasure. 

* * * * 


( 


To continue to enjoy the summer sun when winter comes 
is the object of all the delightful cruises that are planned for 
us by the Shipping Companies. Some of the best are the 
Mediterranean cruises of the Cunard line. The 17,000 ton 
Cunarder ‘ Lancastria’ leaves Southampton on her first 
cruise on December 11th. Calls will be made at the principal 
Mediterranean ports, including Gibraltar, Villefranche (for 
Nice and Monte Carlo), Naples, Haifa (for the Holy Land), 
and Alexandria, returning to Southampton on January 13th. 
A special feature of the cruise will be the opportunity given 
to spend Christmas amongst new surroundings and under 
novel conditions at Bethlehem. 
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The second cruise takes place on January 18th, when the and Northern Italy, while the numerous places of unique 
* Lancastria’ will again leave for the Mediterranean, calling historical interest and the unsurpassed natural scenery 
at all the ports touched in the first eruise, and in addition provide many attractions for tourists, travellers and lovers 
at such places as Lisbon, Tangiers, Malta, Syracuse and of nature. 
Ajaccio, returning to Southampton on February 28rd. The Although Greek roads are hilly and somewhat narrow, th 


third cruise begins on March Sth. This is the shortest of 
the three, occupying 22 days, during which the ‘ Lancastria” 
will call amongst other ports at Cadiz, Malaga and 
Palermo, returning to Southampton March 2 


* * * * 


Tangiers, 
Tth. 


The rates for the first cruise range from £60 to £200 and of 
the second cruise from £65 to £210, while the third is pro- 
portionately less. During the stop at Naples there will be 
opportunity for visiting Vesuvius, and especially the interesting 
new excavations at Pompeii. The ship carries an orchestra 
of eleven musicians, and the Cunard cuisine 
Those interested in what should a very 
of trips would do well to send for the Cunard Cruise pamphilet 
for 1926-27. These illustrated pamphlets may not be literature, 
but they are good to look at! 

* * 


is world famous. 


be delightful series 


* * 

Although it is undoubtedly true that the roads of Greece 
and most of its hotels are not yet up to British standards 
it is nevertheless equally true that many thousands of British 
and American tourists annually enjoy the motor tours which 
are organised by the well known British firm of H. J. 
Woodley & Co., in Athens. During the past two or three 
years, hotel accommodation in Athens and in the provinces 
has been greatly improved and numerous new hotels have 
been built or are in course of consteiction, while the Hellenic 
Government is steadily carrying out a comprehensive scheme 
of road-construction and improvement. 


distances are not great and motoring certainly provides th 


most comfortable as well as the most convenient means oj 
seeing the beautiful and everchanging scenery and visiting 
the celebrated and historic shrines of Salamis, Mleusis, ¢ orinth, 
Mvcenae, Argos, Sparta, Delphi and Marathon 

The hest season for motoring is from S piember until 
June and for lovers of glorious sunshine and clear blue ski 
the autumn and winter months in Greece are noi only delightf{y! 
but strongly recommended to those who wisely avoid ¢ 


evercrowded hotels during the spring tourist season 

A splendid series of road maps recently issued by the 
Hellenic Automobile Club, which is affiliated with the Royal 
Automobile Club and the Automobile Association, is now 


available and will prove most useful and interesting io thos 
I 4 ‘ we 


planning a visit to Greece. They may be obtained from 
Messrs. Woodley & Co., 4 Place St. Georges, Athens 


* * * * 


Piles of prospectuses confront me: there is no space in 
this Supplement to tell of the places T would wish to mention, 
“The world is so full of a number of things ~ that the best 
advice I ean give in my remaining inch of space, is to consult 
Thos. Cook. This is not but 
of near-perfection. The only better plan is to have been toa 
place oneself before, and to go there again, knowing what to 
and what to avoid. 


+ % ¥ * 


Messrs. a counsel of weakness, 


sec 


The Travel Editor will be pleased to answer any enquiries 


* * o * addressed to him at the Spectator regarding hotels, roads, 
Generally speaking, travelling facilities in Greece are as travel conditions or the planning of itineraries. 
good as those existing in any other country east of Switzerland Tur Travers Kprror 
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GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS 
’ RIVIERA, ITALY, SPAIN, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, PARIS, SWITZERLAND. 
| 10 Days Nice Tour, £10.10. or 17 Days. £12.17.6. Including Auto Tours to Mentone-Monte Carlo, Grasse and 


Days Round Italy, £38. 22 Days Round Italy, including Motor Tour ¢ hiusi, 
Versailles, Fontainebleau, £7.17.6. 


Cannes, and meals en route to Nice 27 
Perugia, and Assisi, £32.17.6. 8 Davs Paris. with Auto Tours Round Paris, 


Apply for programmes of Tours to Switzerland, Italy, Italian Lakes, Motor Tours » orth Africa, Winter Sports in 


a variety of Swiss centres, and Cruises to Mediterranean and West Indies. 
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CUNARD 
WINTER CRUISES 
TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
By palatial new 17,000 ton liner 


LANCASTRIA 


from 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Jan. 18—36 DAYS—from £65 
Mar. 5——_—22 DAYS—from £10 
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ROCCO! 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


TOURS DE LUXE TO AN UNSPOILED WONDERLAND 


: RABAT : 
i Flowers & Sunshine” 3 


SF MARRAKESH (sorocco city) WITH ITS 
CYCLOP®AN WALLS, PEERLESS PALACES, 
GARDENS, ITS DANCERS, FIRE-EATERS, 
SNAKE CHARMERS. SIP FHE MINT TEA 
UNDER THE VINES AT RABAT. WANDER 
AND WONDER IN THE TEEMING BAZAARS 
OF FEZ—CITY OF FOUNTAINS, PALACES, 
MOSQUES SEE MEKNES-ITS MINARETS 
AND BOOTHS 


Smenidering torc ~~ the sultry lifting of i. Ad 
eavy scqnis from brazen burners . . . plas ing H 
of fountains - pattering of bare fect over MEKNES i 
glorious mosaics . the silently gliding vision of The African Versailles 
white . clatter of hoofs and glitter of ric 7, ‘ 2 
Caparisons ... sunset and the Muezzin...a hi —— 4 
world of complete fascination awaits you. 


AND THE “TRANSATLANTIQUE HOTELS-—ONE 


A PRINCELY PALACE OF BYGONE DAYS THEY 
ARE UNIQUE. THE COMPANY'S PRIDE, AND THEY 
ALONE MADE TOURING POSSIBLE 


LET US ARRANGE A PERFECT TOUR FOR YOU THIS WINTER! 
Write for Booklet “The Magic of Islam.” 


FRENCH LINE 
COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ltd. 


72, PALL MALL, LONDON, S,W.1, 
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Two Italian Books 


Italy and Fascism. By Luigi Sturzo. (Faber and Gwyer. 
15s. net.) 

Liserty is not gained by many and is not kept by all those 
who gain it. A price has to be paid for it and the price is 
eternal vigilance. Such, in a sentence, is Don Sturzo’s 
explanation of why the freedom gained by Italians at the 
Risorgimento fell before Fascism. That freedom was never, 
s9 to speak, free enough ; it was soon lost in quicksands of 
opportunism and selfish personal ambition. It did not 
altogether deserve to survive, and Don Sturzo never loses 
sight of that fact when he is expressing his indignation against 
Signor Mussolini. The exiled leader of the People’s Party, 
indeed, astonishes us by the dispassionate temper in which, 
for the most part, he analyses the tendencies and events 
that ended in the dictatorship. He has the true philosophic 
disposition. Professor Gilbert Murray, who writes a preface 
to the book, seems very vehement by comparison. 

It is the traditional part of those who take the middle 
way in times of national upheaval to be ground between the 
upper and nether mill-stones. The ancient Romans were 
not wrong in believing that the middle way was in general 
the safe way, nor the Greeks in believing that the greatest 
yirtue was temperance, but these things are not true in 
revolutions. ‘The Girondin is always crushed between 
fanaticism on the one side and the stubborn inability to 
change on the other. Luigi Sturzo, a well-known priest, 
founded his party in 1919 to support a European policy 
that summed itself up in the League of Nations and to resist 
both revolution and reaction at home. He and his party 
failed; he has found an asylum in England, and Professor 
Murray says that “ he is sometimes commended by Fascist 
newspapers to the special attention of any assassins who 
happen to be idle in England.” Don Sturzo in any case 
could not have remained in Italy. He was said to be next 
on the list for death after Matteotti. 

The most important part of Don Sturzo’s book is the 
review of Italian politics from the Risorgimento to the arrival 
of Fascism. ‘this is masterly, He shows that Liberalism 
never really inspired the mass of Italian thought which long 
passed under the name of Liberalism. Cavour, the architect 
of the Risorgimento, was, of course, a Liberal, and Mezzini 
was more than a Liberal: but the real motives of the mass 
were confined to unity and national independence. Italians, 
even those of the regular political class, had not then, and 
did not afterwards acquire, a genuine belief in democratic 

Forms of government which were casually 
acquired were all too easily abandoned. To Englishmen 
it seems almost incredible that men who have once tasted 
the liberty of the subject should Ict it go, but then Englishmen 
feel like this largely because they think incorrigibly about 
other nations in terms of their own experience. ‘To them 
patriotism must be the patriotism of a free people; they 
do not understand the different kind of patriotism which 
is ready to sink liberty in a national purpose. Just as 
Italians willingly let themselves be ‘* Piedmontized” for 


methods. 


unity, so now they lose democracy for a new idea, 


And the new idea was, of course, accepted —or imposed 
the more easily because democracy had been unreal. The 
sham iight of political parties in some other Latin counitrics, 
which regularly disguised accommodations as_ eonflicts, 
and by arrangement let the parties enjoy the spoils of office 
in- turn, was not a more real habit than what was called 
transformismo in Italy. The differences between parties 
and principles were deliberately obliterated. The skilfu 
Giolitti carried transformismo further than ever before, even 
tothe point of grotesqueness and scandal. Perhaps the most re- 
markabie proof of the essential failure of constitutionalism in 
Italy was that during the War Parliament was almost in eclipse. 

it was time for a solution of Italy’s problem, and Sociaiism, 
Popularism and Fascism were all alike in this, that they 
offered themselves as solutions. The Popular Party even 
helped Fascism at first. Signor Mussolini began with a 
Socialist solution and ended with a dictatorial one. ‘The 
What Signor Mussolini 


paradox is not so great as it seems. 
Totalitaria 


wants is a Straffordian policy of * Thorough.” 
he calls it; Fascism is everything; rival doctrines are 


nothing. In this fascinating book Don Sturzo writes if 
we may say so without egotism——like an extremely well- 
informed Englishman cxamining Italian affairs. He is 
reasonable and tolerant. He gives Signor Mussolini crecst 
for several good results, but he concludes that the losses are 


immeasurably greater than the gains. A. 


Contemporary Thought of Italy. By Angelo Crispi. (Williams 

and Norgate. 5s.) ; 
Tux last twenty years have witnessed the birth of a new 
school of philosophy, and the eminence of its chief exponents, 
Signore Croce and Giovanni Gentile, has conferred upon 
Italy a philosophical importance greater than she has had 
since the Renaissance. Their philosophy is in harmony with 
recent developments in Italian national life ; it is characterized 
by the same confidence, the same energy, and, we may add, 
by the same self-assertiveness. They are at one in emphasizing 
the * national” character of their philosophy, claiming that 
it is associated in a quite peculiar sense with the modern revival 
of Italy. 

It is this aspect of their thought, an aspect which seems. as it 
were, to afford an intellectual countenance to the self-assertive- 
ness of the modern Italian spirit, that emerges most clearly 
from Dr. Crispi’s excellent study. No work in English explains 
so well and so clearly exactly what the theories are which 
Croce and Gentile hold —1 relates 
these theories so intelligibly to the main body of idealist 
thought, indicates so precisely their points of de parture front 
Hegel, and brings out so admirably their differences from 


each other, while leaving nevertheless as an abiding iMpres- 


yy no means an easy task 





sion on the reader’s mind the directness of their bearing 
upon contemporary events. This is not to sav that 
Dr. Crispi avows himself an adherent of the Neo-Ideali 
school; on the contrary, he brings some acute and searching 
criticism to bear both upon Croce and upon Gentile, giving 
in his final chapter, with evident approval,a first-rate summary 
of the works of a number of philosophers, Filippo Masci, 
Alioita, and Bernardino Varisco, who are in uncompromising 
opposition to the prevalent school. 

What Croce and Gentile have done is in effect to banist 
Absolutes from the universe. Not only has Hegel's Absolute 
gone by the board, but the objective external world of science, 
objective criteria of right and wrong, objective standards of 
aesthetic appreciation, and finally God Himself have been 
jettisoned in its company. Nothing is left but the human 
mind, which not only exercises the function of knowing but, 
since knowing is essentially a creative act, literally manufac 
tures the universe which it knows. The universe which the mind 


r 


studies is in short simply an exteriorization of 
that in looking outward, as it seems to do in science, to inspect 
a world of independent fact, it is merely (for Gentile, though 
not fer Croce) turning inward upon its own past thoughts. 
Nature, and in fact everything which can be known, is simply 
the past history of the knowing mind. 


mind itself, so 


In cde nying the existence of objects of knowledge other than 
those of our own creating, and dispensing in consequence with 
those transcendent elements in ethics and religion which ave 


commonly based on such objects, Gentile is affirming, or so he 
would have us believe, the freedom, worth and dignity of man, 
If not only Mind in the Hegelian sense but my human mind is 
legislative to the universe, if there is no external fact, no brute 
intractable matter to withstand my will or to thwart my 
wishes, then in a new and extremely important sense my will 
and my wishes assume the authoritative force and sanction of 
law ; Iam in short a law unto myself. Not only do I become 
the centre of the universe, but the rest of the universe is only 
there (being specially created for the purpose by me) in order 
to place me in its centre. 

Llow far this view of the self does in fact contribute to human 
dignity is a matter for individual judgment. For my part 
I can only say that to me the endeavour to generate ull the 
richness and variety of the universe out of the thinking activity 
of individual minds seems incredibly trivial and petty, and, 
by robbing of value and interest the universe which mind 
studies, to diminish the greatness ef mind itself. 

C. k. M. Juap, 
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A New Competition 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of The Seven Wonders 
of the Modern World (20th Century). 


Kacn list should be of definite, conerete ‘ Wonders.” It 
would not be sufficient, for example, to choose Aeroplanes or 
Wireless ; it would be necessary to mention a particular feat 
of engineering or construciion. Or to take another instance, 
Skyscraper would be too vague, but the Woolworth Building 
would be admissible. In order to refresh the memories of our 
competitors we give the usuai list of the ** Wonders of the 
Ancient World” :- (1) The Pyramids, (2) The Lighthouse 
of Alexandria, (3) The Hanging Gardens of Babylon, (4) The 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, (5) The Statue of Olympian 
Zeus, (6) The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, (7) The Colossus 
of Rhodes. 





RULES FOR COMPETITIONS. 

(1) All entries from readers in the United Kingdom and Irish 
¥ree State must be received on or before November 5th: all entries 
from other parts of the world on or before April 15th, 1927. 
(2) Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must pe accompanied by the appropriate coupon. 
(3) The name and address (orthe pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 
(4) The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
(5) The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript sub- 
mitted. (6) Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the 
Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


In the report on the “* Fawe Pas ** Competition published in last 
week’s issue an entry was quoted from “ Lady Holmes.’ The 
name should have been “* L. E. (Lady) Holmes.” 


This Week’s Books 


“Nair clubs now are simply spas,” sings Mr, A. P. 
Herbert, “ for our young Methuselahs, so don't let's go to 
the dogs to-night. in case my granny’s there. When T see 
the ballroom bulging with my ancestors indulging, then 
(ve done with Mirth and Mammon. Let's go home and 
play backgammon.” She Shanties (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 
may some day rank with the Bab Ballads or Bon Gaultier : 
it is illustrated by Mr. Zinkeisen in the manner of Doyle and 
Teech, while Mr. Herbert himself, lodestar of the Punch 
valaxy, follows Giibert and Aytoun. We hope that every 
reader who believes in Herrick’s advice to trust to good 
verses will buy this book; it is worth a guinen a song, but 
we ge! all these little masterpieces for a dollar, 


* % ok * 


As an exampie of everyday logic, the following argument of 
the hero (or perhaps Christopher Robin is really the hero) 
of Mr. A. A. Milne’s delightful Winnie-the-Pooh (Methuen, 
7s. Gd. net) may be carefully studied :~*** And if anyone 
knows anything about anything, said Bear to himself, * it’s 
Owl who knows something about something,’ he said, * or my 
name's not Winnie-the-Pooh, he said. * Which it is, he 
vdded. *So there vou are.” 

a * % 

The price of the Thirteenth Edition New Volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is £6 9s. 6d. in eloth, and not as 
given in our issue of October 2nd. 

* * ” 


Lord Charnwood says a great deal in less than half a dozen 
pages in his Preface to ‘* Sakis ~ When William Came (Lane. 
3s. Gd.). He speaks of the spiritual danger of forgetting that 

*  . . . in our halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible knights of old.” 
But * Saki’s” story is * the memorial of aknight like them. It 
comes from the heart of one who ‘ gave his life that our nation 
might live.” And although it tells of an age that has passed 

England before the War —it is both exciting and amusing. 

* * x * 


The October number of English Life has an interesting 
article by Lady Grey of Fallodon on “ The Rook.” ** The 
Worker as Capitalist,” by Messrs. Austin and Lloyd, is a series 
of articles which deserve the attention of every business man 
in England, 


PO 
a 
Professor Lethaby writes an introduction to a charmingly 

illustrated pamphlet published by The Foundling Estate 

Protection Association putting forward a powerful plea 

for the preservation of that magnificent site against the 

* powers of desolation and destruction ” which would rebuilq 

Covent Garden Market there. It would be a thousand 

pities if this were done when the noble grounds of the Foundling 

Hospital might be reserved for some such institution as the 

University of London, 


Books Recommended 


Travet.:-The Travels of Marco Polo. Introduction py 
John Masefield. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) Camping in the 
Sahara. By EK. M. Ifull. (Nash and Grayson. 10s. 64.) 
7 The Epic of Mount Everest. By Sic Francis Young. 
husband. (Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d.) Across Three 
Oceans. By Conor O Brien. (Kdward Arnold. 16s,) 
- Muaita and Me. By Erie Shepherd. (Selwyn and 

Blount. 18s.) 


Biocraruy : Fanny Burney aud the Burneys. By R. Brimley 
Johnson. (Stanley Paul. 16s.) The Lively Lady 
Townsend and her Friends. By Erroll Sherson. (Heine. 
mann. 15s.) Robert Louis Stevenson. By J. A, 
Steuart. (Sampson Low. 12s. 6d.) All Summer in 
a Diary. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth. 16s.) 

The Road to the Temple. By Susan Glaspell. (Benn, 
15s.) ~The Life of Jenny Lind. By Mrs. Raymond 
Maude. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) Pedro de Valdivia : Con- 
queror of Chile. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
(ieinemann. 15s.) The Richmond Papers. By 
A. M. W. Stiriing. (Ileinemann. 382s. 6d.) 


Lircenary : —Leclures on Greck Poeiry. By J. W. Mackail. 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d.) Cummys Diary. Kept by 
R. L. Stevenson's Nurse, Alison Cunningham. (Chatto 
and Windus. 38is. 6d.) Rabindranath Tagore. By 
I. J. Thomson. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
-—-Some Great English Novels. By Orlo Williams, 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy Gentleman. By Laurence Sterne. 
Limited illustrated edition. (Harrap. 25s.) The 
Comments of Juniper. By Laurence Housman.  (Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. 5s.) Mr. Pickwick’s Piigrimage. 
ty) «Walter Dexter. (Chapman and Tall. 18s.) 
The Common Touch. By James Agate. (Chapman 
and Uall. 7s. 6d.) The Perambulatery in) Edinburgh, 
By James Bone. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Wisvory : - Imperial Defence, 1588-1914. By Col. J. EK. ¢. 
Fuller. (Sifton Pracd. 3s. 6d.) A Short History of 
the French Revolution. By EK. D. Bradby. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) The Writing of History. 
By the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. (Williams and Norgate. 
2s. Gd.) A Brief Outline of the Campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia. By Major R. Evans. (Sifton Praed. 7s. 64.) 

Samuel Pepyss Naval Minutes. (Navy Records 
Society.) (To be obtained from W. Clowes and Son, Ltd., 
94 Jermyn Street, S.W. 1. 25s. 6d.) Soldiers and 
Statesmen. 1914-1918. By Field-Marshal Sir William 
Robertson. (Cassell. Two vols. £2 10s.) 


Miscet..antous : Science for All. Introduction by Sit 
Charles S. Sherrington. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) The 
London Scene. By Lewis Melville and Aubrey Hammond. 
(Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) A History of the Lives 
and Robberies of the Most Notorious Highwaymen. By 
Captain Alexander Smith. (Routledge. 25s.) Pur- 
suing the Whale. By John A. Cook. (Murray. 18s.) 
~——The Individuality of the Pig. By Robert Morrison. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.) Thebes. By Jean Capart and M. 
Werbrouck. (Allen and Unwin. £3 3s.) 


Agr :—The Future of Futurism. By John Rodker. (Ixegan 
aul. 2s. 6d.) Architecture and the Allied Arts. 
By A. M. Brooks. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) The 
Bridge. By Frank Brangwyn and Christian Barman. 
(The Bodley Head. 31s. 6d.) 


Porerry :—Collecled Poems. By James Stephens. (Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d.)———Collected Poems, 1905-1925. By 
Wilfrid Gibson. (Maemillan. 8s. 6d.) The Minor 
Poems of Dante. Translated by Lorna de’ Lucehi. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Novis :— These Old Shades. By Georgette Heyer. (Heine: 
mann. 7s. 6d.)——Show Boat. By Edna_ Ferber. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)——-The Kays. By Margaret 


Deland. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
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[Apvertisers’ ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 
All the awkwardness of having to depend upon a 


hay 


phrase book on your visits abroad disappears when 


1 you have learnt to speak Forcign Languages 


luently by the new Pelman method. 






















THE EASIEST WAY OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 


to learn Foreign Languages. 
s s¥Udy 


_ oe people assert that the British people are unable 


Judging from the remarkable success of the new 
Pelman method this saying will soon become obsolete. 
Thousands of men and women are now learning 
French, Spanish, German, or Italian by this method, 


which is revolutionising language-teaching in_ this 
country—and are praising it in the highest terms. 

They find that all those difficulties which 
surrounded the acquiring of a Foreign Language with a 
barbed-wire fence of grammatical complexities are swept 
Pelman method which enables you to 


formerly 


away by the new 
learn 

—French in French, 

—Spanish in Spanish, 

—lItalian in Italian, and 

—German in German, 
without using a word of English. Yet the 
child can understand it. 
Haldane, G.C.M.G., 


method is so 

simple that even a 
General Sir Ay 

D.S.O., writes :— 

I find that the Pelman 
French without a teacher.” 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur 

writes :— 

Since I bega 


- y j, sorvele 
Fren / fiadiu tit etgiil 


K.C.B., 


imer 


method ts the best way of learning 


Dorward, KuC.B., DS.O 
Pelman Course I have learnt 

years spent at school and college. The 
Course is without doubt the best method of learning a Foreign 
Language. The study has been a pleasure.” 
And these confirmed by men 

all over the countries as well— 


more 


opinions are and women 


country—and in other 


who are learning to speak, read, write, and understand 
French, German, Italian and Spanish by this new 
“direct” plan. Here are a few typical letters which have 


been received from people who have adopted this method : 
Of Untold Help on the Continent. 





“T find your method excellent, and it has been of untold 
vd to me durin g my time spent on the Continent.” (D.121.) 
“Your methods are such that I derived much greater 
cure from my first visit (unconducted) to France than 
otherwise have been possible. The knowledge gained 

was invaluable in successfully surmounting awkward situations 
which otherwise might have been embarrassing.” (N. 153.) 


Most Delightful Method. 


“TI consider your method he most delightful ever invented, 


and, next to living in a reign country itself, the most 
eifective.” (IV. 388.) 

“T have managed, during the past few months, to obtain a 
bette: f »guial and idiomatic French than I 
acquired in three years at school.” C. 416.) 

‘IT am more than satisfied with the progress I have made— 
I am ast hed! It would have taken me as many years to 
learn by any ordinary system as much as I have learnt in 


145.) 


morily by z ‘} Sia (P, 















NEIV YORK, 19 West 44th S ; OURNI 396 Flin ne; 


Spanish in Six Months. 





i an ry satisfied with the progress I have made. I can 
read and speak with ease, though it is less than six mouths 
since I began to study Spanish. All the lessons have interested 
me very much,” (S. M. 181.) 

"ea ve than satisfied with the progress I have made— 
the result of @ wonderfully arranged course.” (71. 129.) 
German. 


Admirable for 


{ should like to offer you my heartiest 








— 
congratwetons upon 


zoe ; : € 
Part 1,, considered as an organic whole; the way in which it 
j, | Ahegs > 09 see? 

ha cen planned and (above admirable 


judgment 


all) the 





whi. is apparent in the progressive introduction of new 
matter has tnpressed me more ihan anything of the kind I 
ha met cither in teaching languages or any other 
subj ect. It alinost brought tears to my eyes to think what I 
mit have saved myself when I first learnt German, if only 
ia a had your method.” (G. Hi’. 196.) 


Excellent for Italian. 

“TIT should like you to know that I have fi 
of teaching Italian so excelleni that I am recommending it to 
people here.” (7. C. 104.) 

“IT have recommended several of my friends to try your 
method (for Italian), which I consider excellent.” Ud. B. 118.) 


und your system 


A great advantage of this new method is that it enables 
you to learn a Foreign Language in that language, so 
that translation into 
another you avoid the 
Foreign L 


language 
which is 
learnt 


from 
‘hesitation ” 


there is no one 
Hence 
when a 


almost unavoidable 


by the old obsolete method. 


anguage 
A second advantage is that there are no vocabularies 
to be learnt by heart. You learn the words you require 
by using them and in such a way that they stay in your 
mind without effort. 

A third advantage is that 
ties—those pages and pages of rules and exceptions which 


those grammatical difficul- 


learning languages—are 


You are 


preface stens of 

eliminated by the Pelman plan 
the language itself from the 
learning to speak, read, write, 
first day; and you absorb the 


sciously as you go along. 


most sj 
introduced 
very beginning; you start 
and understand it from the 


grammar almost uncon- 
to obtain a 
German, Italian, 
time. Follow 
will be able 


works, and other 


Fourthly, this new method enables you 


thoroughly practical mastery of French, 


or Spanish in about half the usual this 


method, and in a few months you to read 


technical 


W ith 


Foreign newspapers, reviews, 


publications in verse comparative ease, 
and thus keep yourself in touch with Continental opinion 


sted. 


prose or 


on any subject in which you are particularly intere 
And, fiithly, 
Language in 


this method enables you to learn a Foreign 
and in home. 


the 


your own time your own 


There are no classes to attend, whole of the tuition 


being given through the post. 

The languages is 
entitled respectively ‘“ How 
“ How Learn Italian,” ‘‘ How to 
How to Learn German.” 


new Pelman method of learning 


explained in four little books 
French,” 
and 


to Learn 
Learn Spanish,” 

You can have a free 
one of 


copy of any 






\ AL )) , these books by writ- 
\\fgenct | 1 a LAN | SpA Gey 2” f) ing for it to-day to 
\ | ry // ike the Pelman Institute 
iF (Languages Dept.), 

y/ 96 Pelman House, 

Bloomsbury Street, 

London, W.C.1. State which book you want, and a copy 


will be sent you by return, gratis and post free, Call or 
write to-day. 
Overseas Bi 


DURBAN. Natal Bank 
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The Body 


The Functions of the Body. By V. H. Mottram. (Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Air We Breathe. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Scourges of To-day. By 
Gwyer. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Diseases of Animals: In Relation to Man. 
(Faber and Gwyer. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By James Kerr. (Faber and Gwyer. 


T. W. M. Cameron. (Faber and 


By E. T. Burke. 


Ir anyone wishes to possess his soul, he must take his body 
thoroughly into consideration. The Stoics called the highest 
quality in man the * hegemonical ” principle, the principle of 
leadership and rule. And what kind of ruler would a man 
make who knew nothing of his realm, nothing of the capacities 
of his subjects, nothing of the limits and potentialities of his 
authority ? 

Professor Mottram has written a very good survey of the 
functions of the body. As his title shows, he describes the 
* working’ of the body rather than its structure. “ Phy- 
siologists,” he remarks, “ look at a living organism in a par- 
ticular way. They ask of it: * What does it do and how does 
it do it?’ His province, therefore, lies between the 
chemistry of the body, and psychology: he cannot, in a 
popular book, deny himself infringements upon these terri- 
tories, but, if he trespasses, he makes full acknowledgment of 
the fact. 

Perhaps one or two dramatic examples of the interruption 
of work will serve best to show the type of subject-matter. 
Natives of the Amazon prepare a subtle drug, curare, for 
poisoning their arrows. If it enters through the merest scratch 
in the skin it will paralyse their prey, stopping all muscular 
activity and leaving the animal helpless before the hunter. 
What has happened in the animal's body ? 

The poison enters the wound and is carried in the blood- 
stream through the body. As it reaches the muscles, it cuts 
off communication between muscle and nerve. Messages which 
travel along the nerve are not transmitted. However urgent 
the need of motion may be, no response can be made. The 
whole muscular mechanism has been thrown out of control. 

A different and even more miserable effect is caused by 
strychnine or tetanus poisoning. The nerves become over- 
sensitive. The most unimportant happenings of the body are 
reported as though they were matters of extreme urgency. 
Violent muscular contractions and spasms of the body follow 
from a touch, a noise or a flash of light. Every centre for 
movement in the nervous system may be excited. “ It is as 
though one telephone call to an exchange,” writes Professor 
Mottram, ‘resulted in the automatic ringing up of every 
subscriber.” 

Let us take another example of the influence of the body :— 

* A man having lost the sight of both eyes and the hearing in one 

ear, and with great impairment of the hearing of the other, instantly 
went to sleep if placed with his better ear on the pillow, and could 
only be awakened by turning him over and shouting his name in 
his ear.” 
But here we recall the value of that * hegemonical ™ principle. 
Charles Dickens wrote of Laura Bridgeman, an American child 
who, as a result of illness at the age of four, was left with only 
the sense of touch unimpaired. Nevertheless, through the 
energy and patience of her teacher. and the native ability of 
the child, she was able to adapt herself to life with surprising 
intelligence. It is obvious, however, that if all sensations 
were cut off from the mind, complete, trance-like sleep, or 
even death, would result. 

Professor Mottram writes with a becoming scientific modesty. 
He admits, wherever it is necessary, that the functions of one 
organ or another have not yet been fully explored.and he allows 
us to see how much of our * knowledge ~ is still hypothesis. 
He gives a clear and interesting account of all the bodily 
systems— nervous, sensory, muscular, digestive. respiratory, 
circulatory, excretive, secretive and reproductive. It would 
be difficult to find a better handbook for general readers, or a 
hetter introduction to the whole subject for students who 
desire a broad survey before they take to specialized work. 

The Modern Health Books, a series published by Messrs. 
Faber and Gwyer, are designed to give more detailed informa- 
tien on the disasters which can befall our bodies, and the 
ways of avoiding them. There is sometimes an unnecessary 


fear of disease ; it is almost better to succumb out of hand to 





theme 





the first germ we meet than to spend our lives in perpetug| 
terror, as though the air were full of dragons and of the invisible 


forces of evil. Indeed, there are people who make as great g 
mortification of cleanliness in the fear of death as ever a monk 
made in the fear of the Judgment. It is best to be wel. 
informed and alert, but at the same time to keep tranquillity 
and ease. 

The three additions to the series are all of them good, 
Dr. James Kerr, writes particularly well. The power of the 
air, he reminds us, has always been felt; it was regarded as 
the vital essence, the life-giver—‘ and rightly so, for all our 
life and energy exists by and can be measured in terms of air.” 
It has taken us a long time, however, to understand the relation 
of air to our human existence, to analyse it and apportion to 
its components their different effects. Dr. Kerr is concerned 
mainly with the respiratory process; he gives an account 
of the results upon our health of breathing air which is rarefied, 
or too dense, imperfectly oxygenated, moist or dry, dust-laden, 
smoky, or otherwise impure. And, incidentally, he disposes 
once more of the popular notion that ozone is a notably 
beneficent gas. It will rot guttapercha tubing in prolonged 
contact with it, and it does not refrain from attacking the 
membranes of the lungs. 

Dr. E. T. Burke has the serious task of trying to awake the 
national conscience upon the. subject of venereal disease, 
~ancer, tuberculosis and alcoholism. His book is worthy of 
every recommendation : he writes moderately, and with so 
much the more effectiveness. Dr. Cameron’s book is a pioneer 
work. Nothing has previously been written of precisely the 
same scope. His study is of the diseases common to animals 
and men, the methods of their dissemination, and the possi- 
bility of control. 

James ALLISON SELBY, 


Queen of Scots 


The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots. By Martin Hume, 
New Edition. (Nash and Grayson. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Tur title of Mr. Ifume’s book might lead us to belicve that 
it was composed of historical gossip. It is actually a serious 
and valuable study of the reasons for Mary’s downfall. She 
was born in an age of great queens and the most conscienceless 
political scheming. She was almost as well equipped as 
Elizabeth in the art of cool-headed dissimulation. Indeed, 
there were several occasions on which Mary had manocuvred 
herself into the more powerful position, and it was touch-and-go 
whether Elizabeth should be ruined and the throne of England 
should fall to Mary, or Elizabeth should hold out long enough 
to turn the tables on her “ sister queen.” There was a flaw 
in Mary’s nature, however. There was one thing lacking 
to her equipment ; and this failing doomed her to disaster. 
Up to a point Mary could piay the game of the marriageable 
young monarch very well. She and Elizabeth both 
adroit in keeping Eurepe on tiptoe. They could give secret 
encouragement to half a dozen great suitors at the same time. 
They could plot and counterplot to ensure to themselves the 
expectant support of France and Spain at the same time. 
The delays were irritating, of course ; and, of course, everyone 
knew that their words were quite untrustworthy. But the 
stakes were so great ; and it was impossible for either country 
to apply forcible measures to encourage the two queens in 
making up their minds. So definite a practice would have 


were 


flung them straight into the arms of the rival empire. They 
both trod delicately and wisely and unserupulously. As 


far as mere Machiavellian strategy went, they were equals. 

But Mary was amorous. Obviously, you cannot successfully 
last out in such a battle of wits if there is a risk of susceptibility 
She could 


Though she was not 


and overwhelming passion. Elizabeth was safe. 
keep a hand upon her inclinations. 
averse from dalliance and a certain amount of impropriety, 
there was never any danger that she would forget the issues 
in which she was engaged, or would commit herself beyond 
the rigid limits of political wisdom. But, alas! for the poor, 
passionate, red-headed Queen of Scots | First of all she must 
fall in love with a conceited, simpering, weak-willed boy, 
Lord Darnley, and distinguish him from amongst the crowd 
of suitors for the fervour of her passion. To fall in love with 
him might have passed ; but to marry him for such a reason 


it 
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‘SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL’ 


The Adventures of a Military Attaché 


By BRIG. GEN. W. H-H. WATERS, C.M.G. 


“ A most interesting book w™i a wealth of good stories, and much material that 
is of real historical importance. General Waters speaks with unusual candour.” 


—Daily Mail. “ Revelations of astonishing c: arels sssness in high quarters. A 
lively book of reminiscences.”—Daily Express. “ Experiences which yield a great 
deal of unusual information.”—Sunday Times. Frontispiece. 18s, net. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CAMP AND CHANCERY IN A 


AUGUSTE RODIN SOLDIER’S LIFE 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI By Major-General SIR LEOPOLD SWAINE 
“ An admirable and well-balanced summary of an artist “A long range of very varied experience. An unusually 
difficult to summarise.”—M orning Post. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. well-packed book.”—Sunday Times. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA FROM WITHIN THE PATHWAY TO REALITY 
By MANFRED NATHAN By VISCOUNT HALDANE 
‘A timely work written in attractive style, and of “Important and interesting, eminently stimulating.”— 
interest to the general reader.”—Economist. 12s, net. West. Gazette. First, cheaper, edition in one vol 16s. net. 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN: 
SIR JAMES MACKENZIE 


By R. MACNAIR WILSON. 


“This most interesting biography, written with distinction and intimate know- 
ledge.”—-The Times. ‘“ This biography of the great heart specialist portrays one 
of the finest characters in the annals of medicine.”—Daily Chronicle. “An 


inspiring story of a man of genius.”—Daily Mirror. Portrait. 12s. net. 
FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST PURSUING THE WHALE 
TIMES A Quarter-century of Whaling in the Arctic 
By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE By J. A. COOK 


With a Foreword by Attan Fores. This is a real 
whaling captain’s account of a long and successful 
career from 1868-1916. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


“The best and most interesting work on the subject 
that has ever been written.”—TJhe Fishing Gazette. 


Second, revised, edition. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
THE FREE TRADE FALL MANY MANSIONS 
3y FRANCIS FRANCIS sy LORD GORELL 
“An honest, forcible and independent book which it Gives a presentation of the greatest event in history 
would profit our people to read.”—Morn. Post. 3s. 6d. with other poems and lyrics. 5s. net. 


@ LATEST 7s. 6d. net FICTION 


IN DAYS THAT ARE DEAD 
By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, G.C.M.G. 


Graphic tales of the Far East, showing the light and shade of the white man’s 
life and vividly portraying the natives among whom he lives. 


IN THOSE DAYS THE WAY OF THE PANTHER 





By W. R. BERRY By DENNY C. STOKES 
“A wonderful story of old Turkey, constructed with a Told with great power... the book makes a big 
remarkable skill.”—Times. impression.”—EL£dinburgh Evening News. 

THE UTTERMOST THE GREAT CORNELIUS 
By MRS. ARTHUR STALLARD By GEORGE WODEN 

“The auth»r has a pleasant, descriptive style, and writes A finely written story of the forge and of the war 
with obvious sincerity.”—Light. brought to it by steel. 
THE BRETHREN OF THE AXE COBBLESETT 

3y JOHN SOMERS By FLORENCE BONE 
A thrilling tale of a secret service man. The excite- Tales of Yorkshire, seasoned by Yorkshire humour, 


ment is kept going throughout at a high rate. revealing the real soul of these Northern folk. 


THE 14 THUMBS OF ST. PETER. By JOICE M. NANKIVELL 


A powerful tale of unusual character in which is revealed post-war Moscow and Communism. 
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was a blasphemy against the statecraft of marriageable queens. 
And then, when she had retrieved her blunder by very careful 
and keen-witted machinations, she grows sick of the miserable 
He is murdered, not without suspicions of her 
Next she must marry one of his murderers, 
again for 


young man. 
complicity. 
Bothwell, the most hated man in Scotland—and 
no better reason than the extremity of her passion. 

Those were two pieces of news which must have made 
Mary delivered herself 
over to her enemies by those marriages. And, though she 
fought very bravely to regain her position, though her courage 
never failed and her intelligence worked at its finest and 
pest, she had dug her own grave and nothing could keep her 
out of it. Elizabeth won by her superior coldness. She 
could play suitors off against each other till the end of time 
without abandoning her proud title of The Virgin Queen. 


Elizabeth gay when she heard them. 


“The Squire ”’ 


A Memoir. By the Marchioness of London- 


Henry Chaplin : 
21s.) 


derry. (Macmillan. 
Hermir’s Derby was one of the most romantic horse-races 
in the history of the Turf; but the core of the drama lay 
not in the closeness of the race, the broken blood-vessel and 
the defeat of The Rake by Hermit, but in the painful 
rivalry on far other grounds of Lord Hastings and Henry 
Chaplin. The victory of his enemy's horse cost Lord Tastings 
the sum of £120,000. It spelled ruin. Lady Londonderry tells 
the tale with great reticence ; but this chapter in her memoir 
makes it memorable. 

The book is valuable history 
“Squire of Blankney ” was known throughout 
for good reason. He was. as is well said, “a 
repr sentative —almost the last representative —of that tv pe 
of landed gentry whose social and political influence had meant 
so much to Victorian England.” He might be called ™ the 
last of the Squires >; and he had all the qualities in excess. 
He half ruined himself on hunting and on the raecc-ecourse. 
Asa Minister his rather tremendous periods -inostly evoked 
by agriculture or Protection belong to an 
He was generally beloved and admired in a form only possible 
The memoir is not 


on other grounds, for the 
England as 


“the Squire,” 


extinct age. 


ina vanished age of feudal hero-worship. 
agreat biography. It is too thin and too spasmodic for that ; 
but it is honest. The daughter in the biographer does not 
hide the father’s faults. ‘There is even direct criticism of 
some of his most generous acts ; and the essential character 
of this real and robust and Jovable Englishman is truly 
imparted. In more than one passage one heard as one read 

and that is the greatest tribute to a biographer —the very 
sound of Ifenry Chaplin’s voice; and the reproduction of 
some of the F.C.G. cartoons makes visible again a vanished 
political world. Perhaps there is too much racing and hunting, 
too little of the essential man; but Henry Chaplin himself 
would not have thought so. He knew the pull of his ** master 
bias * too well, and there is evidence in the book, that he was 
too deeply rooted in the Victorian tradition to realize in his 
old age what the War was doing. Ilis life and opinions are 
real historic stuff; and are worth even fuller records than 


these, 


Good Sport 


Enchanted Days with Rod and Gun. By Captain Alban F. L. 


. Bacon Seeley, Service and Co. 12s. tic.) 
Sport and Service in Africa. By Lieut.-Col. A. H. W. Haywood. 
Seeley, Service and Co. 21s.) 


Wirt very many sportsmen to-day the rod comes before the 
gun, as in Captain Bacon’s title ; and nearly all of them with 
him write better about the more meditative sport. But he has 
shot as well as fished in Seotland and the Hebrides, which 
secupy the greater part of the book, in India and in the South 
of England. with various 


\part from essays describing, 


merits, various sports in these enchanted places, a useful 
discussion is appended on the game laws and “* the law as to 


fishing.” Both chapters are worth reading, and Captain 
Bacon writes more naturally on such themes than when he is 
sentimentally descriptive. The pleasure of reading him is 


often spoilt by an irritating use of inverted commas round 


quite simple words. But the book is varied and bright, 
contains several thoroughly amusing anecdotes, takes us 
through charming country, and at the worst the author makes 
you feel his own pleasure. He is always finding himself in 
Lord Grey's delicious phrase : “ at the top of a golden hour ”’ 

which was used in reference to fishing and to Scotland. 

Only a Briton could have accummulated the material for 
the narrative of Colonel Haywood’s book of sport and travel. 
The author some eleven years before the War asked to be 
Africa for the sake of adventure. He 
and possibly by 


seconded to West 
found what he sought, with a vengeanec 
seeking danger saved his life : for instead of fighting in France 
as he hoped, he was sent on a recruiting expedition to many 
parts of Africa. We are transferred in successive chapters 
from lions and elephants and duck to natives and wars ; 
but though, characteristically, “sport” takes precedence 
of “service” in the title, the most valuable parts of the 
book are connected with the blacks as soldiers and as social 
beings. Karly in his career the author took a trip up the 
Niger Valley to Timbuctoo and thence by way of the Sahara to 
Algeria ; and though hunting especially of Kob and lion 
was the object, he gives us an invaluable picture of French 
colonization. THe shows us in its earlier stages the working 
of Franece’s grandiose scheme for a huge Senegalese army, 
Incidentally, and contrary to common belief, the French have 
evinced something like genius in their colonization methods, 
especially in transport. The volume is_ really 
a remarkable document in West African history during the 
first quarter of this century. The sportsman hit more than 
he aimed at when he began to write. 


regard to 


Christianity and Modern Conditions 


Edited by The Very Rey. 


The Stockholm Conference, 1925. 
(Oxford University Pres 


(3. K. A. Bell, Dean of Canterbury 
}2s. ticl. ) 

Christianity and the Present Moral Unrest. 
Unwin, Ltd. 6s. tid 


(George Allen and 


The application of the principles of Christianity to social 


industrial, and even international relations is receiving par- 
ticular and detailed attention at the present day. The causes 
for this copious and reiterative discussion of 
problems which, like the poor, are always with us, scem to be 
twofold. ‘he Founder of Christianity declared their solution 
to be, at one and the same time, an imperative necessity for 
the conscience, and yet, with the world as it is and, He said, 
But special cireun- 


sometimes 


as it will be, a practical impossibility. 
stances bring what on the Continent is called Chiliasm—-the 
fashioning of Utopias-—to the forefront of thought and states- 
manship over and over again. 

In our own day there is the aftermath of the War, pro- 
gressively revealing itself in more and more appalling colours. 
Ifthe social organism in process of restoration was to be Christian, 
the Christian mind is uneasily conscious that its own faith and 
discipline and practice were in no small measure responsible 
for the breakdown that occurred. The house divided against 
itself need not fall, if its inmates are aware of the peri! and 
reproach of disunion, but at least they cannot throw stones, 
sinee the lack of cohesion within a Faith which was once the 
great unitive foree of the world had its share in the general 
catastrophe. IIence_ the within the 
Churches, for common grounds of agreement: and though, in this 
practical seems to have 


anxious searchine, 


direction, nothing at present very 
taken place, the spirit of amity has replaced that of ancient 
rivalry, avenues of converging thought and joint action are 
being explored, and the dawn of a great hope is luminous on 
the horizon. 

On the oflicial side. The Stockholm Conference, 1925, edited 
by the Dean of Canterbury, represents this effort towards 
unity It is the Report of the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work held during August of last year, and attended 
by representatives from the Anglican and Orthodox Churches 
the Chureh of Ireland, the Reformed Continental Churches, 
the Presbyterian. Methodist Baptist 
Churches, the Society of Friends, the Salvation Army, Toe H 
It is a tightly packed — 


Congregational and 
and other international associations. 
book. 

adiseor ntiny the fact that the 


indeed overloaded 


Bot. even after Roman 
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Catholic Church was not represented, the Conference itself, with 
its free interchange of experience and views, was a fact of the 
highest significance. We can but indicate the leading subjects 
debated : the Purpose of God, Industrial problems, Unemploy- 
ment, Housing, Youth, the relation of the Sexes, Alcohol and 
Legislation, International Relations, Federative Efforts among 
the Churches. 

Christianity and the Present Moval Unrest enlists within its 
covers a notable list of contributors who, more informally, 
approach some of the same themes. The papers, written, 
amongst others, by the Master of Balliol, Professors Muirhead, 
Arthur Thomson, C. C. J. Webb, the Bishop of Manchester, 
and Canon Quick, are a direct outcome ofa “ Copec” Conference. 
Dr. Muirhead thinks that the Victorian Age of crude speculae 
tion has changed to an age of crude experimentation. Much 
of this experiment is in the direction of more supposed 
freedom for the personality, and that in a material sense 
which speaks of disillusionment about ideals, not least social 
ideals. 

The old confidence in progress seems to have departed, 
too; and in its place self-assertiveness, the zest to secure the 
individual! best out of dubious circumstances, holds the field. 
The object of the writers of this book—a very inspiring one, 
it may at once be said —is to show that the personality cannot 
exist apart from its environment, that progress, if not an 
auxiomatie law that could take care of itself, is yet an inde- 
structible instinct of human nature, and that the underlying 
demand, despite appearances, is still for social service. No 
essays in the volume are more arresting than those which 
deal with confiieting standards and obligations, with ethics 
and ceconomics, with the family, and with the evolutionist and 
biological view of life. The true relations of the Christian 
ethic to modern thought and society are outlined ; and, in 
spite of reverse criticism, the conclusion is maintained that 
there can be no radical conflict between good science and 
sound religion, so long as cach, being incommensurable with 
the other, minds its own business. 


The Beloved Physician 


The Beloved Physician: Sir James Mackenzie. By R. 
MacNair Wilson. (John Murray. 12s.) 
The Autobiography of Sir Felix Semon. (Jarrolds. 21s.) 


Two new biographies, really interesting books, both of thems 
certainly show us to ourselves as a doctor-ridden generation. 
We sce him, this benevolent tyrant, as the “ man behind the 
throne” with all Europe waiting on his words, the man 
behind the desk forbidding nerve-shattered millionaires and 
prime ministers to touch pen or paper, behind the nursery 
door, laying down laws for mothers, barring gates into 
pleasure grounds, prescribing medicine and proscribing food, 
dispensing peace of mind and anxiety as none other can, 
Now and then persons in full health rebel seeretly, but a 
very little malaise reduces them to open subjection. Mean- 
while, the doctors constantly assert their own fallibility and 
seck lay sympathy in their disputes among cach other. 

Sir James Mackenzie was a heart specialist, beloved and 
trusted by his patients, but not apparently “a doctor's 
doctor.” He made little impression upon his teachers in 
Edinburgh and left the medical schools with a poor opinion 
of his own capabilities and a great admiration for scientific 
Chance made him assistant to an old doctor 
in a Lancashire pit village. He saw with amazement how 
much the old man had learnt from experience, with what 
extraordinary precision he could prognosticate, calculate a 
patient's * chances,” prescribe care or encourage the leading of 
on ordinary life of work and play. He realized that what 
most men want of a doctor is not a name for their sufferings 
but assurance of final cure or advice which may preserve 
life. Mackenzie turned his great and hitherto unrecognized 
talents into the same groove—years of hard work as a general 
practitioner gained him a reputation, and the invention of 
mechanical instruments for testing the heart's action confirmed 
it, he found himself after years of comparative obscurity 
among “the Harley Street giants.” 
given to understand, were cold to him. 
of verdicts. 


scholarship. 


The big men, we are 
He was a great reverser 
Men and women who had given up active life 


went about proclaiming their cures. His suecess was perhaps 


| 


partly to be explained by his power to give courage and partly 
by the fact that he had discovered that certain heart sym), 
toms, hitherto regarded as dangerous, were negligible, The 
atmosphere of Harley Street, however, was never homely 
to him. He longed after his former life among poor people 
—and to it he returned—abandoning his consulting practic. 
without regret and once more settling down as a gener 
practitioner. The former pupil who sets before us his life 
writes of him with enthusiasm, and though that is not perhap; 
the best way to write biography he succeeds in giving }j, 
readers a picture of a pre-eminently lovable and exceptional 
influential character. ’ 

““My dear Semon,” wrote Sir Andrew Clark to the grea 
doctor whose autobiography will find many readers, “ th 
future of the Liberal Party of England lies in your hang, 
I send you Mr. Gladstone.” Sir Felix Semon tells us how ly 
imposed silence for many days upon one of the greatest talkers 
in England, and finally cured a troublesome hoarseness aq 
restored a powerful voice in time for a parliamentary necessity. 
Tn a few words he gives us a glimpse of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstoy 
in his consulting room and in their home. The incideyt 
is typical of the whole book. Brought up in Berlin the chijj 
of Jewish parents, Semon came as a very young man to study 
medicine in London and was soon persuaded to remain, 
He quickly came to know aimost all the artistic and musica] 
people in London, very many of the scientists and men of 
fashion. He has not very much to tell of them that has not 
already been told in Victorian memoirs, but a doctor's point 
of view has in it a touch of intimacy and of tolerance which 
is always attractive. The tragic events which conyulsed 
the medical world at the time of the Emperor Frederick's 
death were all known to him. He had refused a great medical 
post in Berlin just before the illness began and believed that 
had he been early consulted, he could by operation hay 
averted the catastrophe. He condemned very heartily th 
conduct of Sir Morell Mackenzie, but though he discusses it 
at great length, he suggests no adequate reason for it. 

A happy life with a sad ending! Sir Felix’s friends almost 
all dropped away from him at the time of the Great War 
Loneliness and a sense of desertion embittered his last 
years, and the knowledge that his days were numbered 
brought him more relief than dismay. 


Letters and Essays 


The Letters of George Eliot. Selected by R. Brimley Johnsm 
(John Lane. 6s.) , 

People and Books. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

As I Lay A-Thinking. By 
Stoughton. 6s.) ; 

Byways in Bookland. By Walter A. Mursell. (Gay and Hancock 
5s.) 


The Little Room. 


By W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder an 


Robert Blatchford. (Hodder and 


By Guy Pocock. (Dent 6s.) 


Wer are already under obligation to Mr. Brimley Johnson 
for his selections from the correspondence of a number of 
famous Englishwomen of the last two centuries, and we 
owe him a further debt of gratitude for his Letters of Georg 
Eliot. Once proves 
criminating editor and a charming introducer. In Georg 
Eliot he has found a Iletter-writer whose matter is mor 
interesting than her manner. Not that she lacks vivacious- 


ness. 


again Mr. Johnson himself a dis- 





* What we miss, however,” savs Mr. 
the delightful trivialities of 


Johnson, “ ar 
description, conversation, 0 
incident on which the charm peculiar to letter-writing is 
wont to depend.” George Eliot's humour shows itself only 
in flashes. “TE have always been finding out my _ religion 
since 1 was a little girl,’ savs one of her characters ; and the 
words were applicable to herself. Her letters reveal an 
essentially serious temperament, full, as the Quakers would 
put it, of moral and intellectual 3ut, if they 
fail to make light reading, at least they help us to recapture 
the outlook of Victorian Nonconformity and the fighting 
spirit foreed upon it by the barriers which it had to overcome. 

Of the emancipated Nonconformity of a later day, People 
and Books, a selection from the writings of Robertson Nicoll, 
gives us an admirable reflection. It is true that, in these 
present extracts from his work, the late editor of the British 
Weekly has little to say about Nonconformity as such, but 
is mainly concerned with literature and literary men, about 


* concern.” 
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A Selection from 


H. F. & G. WITHERBY’S 


Autumn List 


TRIBAL DANCING & SOCIAL 


DEVELOPMENT 
By W. D. HAMBLY, B.Se.(Oxen). Demy 8vo. 
Photographs, Sketches and a Map. 21/- net 


THE “ ARCTURUS ” ADVENTURE 
An account of an Oceanographic Expedition. By 
WILLIAM BEEBE. Royal 8vo. 77 Coloured and 
other Plates. 25/- net. 


BY-WAYS OF THE TROPIC SEAS 


Wanderings among the Solomons and in_ the 
Malay Archipelago By HERMANN NORDEN. 
Demy 8vo. Photographs and Maps. 16/- net. 


SIERRA LEONE IN HISTORY & 
TRADITION 


By CAPTAIN F. W. BUTT-THOMPSON. 
8vo. Photographs and a Map. 15/- net. 


DEEP SEA DAYS 
The Chronicles of a Sailor and Sea-Painter. By 
THOMAS M. HEMY. Demy 8vo. With Sketches 
by the Author. 12/6 net. 


THE DIAMOND TRAIL 
An account of travel among the little-known 
Bahian Diamond Fields of Brazil. By HUGH 
PEARSON, M.!.M.M., M.I.P.T., F.R.S.A. Demy 
8vo. With Photcgraphs and a Map. 12/6 net. 


KILTS ACROSS THE JORDAN 


Being Experiences and Impressions with the 2nd 





Demy 


Battalion “London Scottish” in Palestine. By 

BERNARD BLASER. With Preface by Field- 

Marshal Viscount Allenby, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Demy 

8vo. Photographs and 2 Maps. 8/6 net. 
RECORDS OF BIRDS BRED IN 
CAPTIVITY 

By EMILIUS HOPKINSON, C.M.G., D.S.O., F.Z.S., 


M.B.O.U. Yemy 8vo. 15/- net. 


Technical 


THE USE OF POWER IN 
COLLIERY WORKING 


A Treatise on Mining Costs, Machinery Designs 
and Management. By J. KIRSOPP, M.N., of 
E.1.M.E., M.1.M.E., M.I. & S. Inst., F.G.S. Royal 
8vo. Photographs and Diagrams. 40s. net. 


COAL & ALLIED SUBJECTS : 
Compendium I of the First Ten Bulletins, 
and Compendium II of Bulletins Eleven to 


Sixteen. 
Issued by The Lancashire 
Research Association. Crewn 8Bvo. 
Each 15/- net. 


WIRE DRAWING & THE 
COLD WORKING OF STEEL 


By ALASTAIR T. ADAM, A.R.T.C. (Metallurgist, 


Brunton’s, Musselburgh). Crown 4to. 


and Cheshire Coal 
Illustrated. 


Messrs. 
40/- net. 


A COURSE OF METALLURGY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


By F. C. THOMPSON, D.Met., B.Sc. 
With numerous Photographs and 
25 net, 


Demy 8vo. 


Diagrams. 


326 High Holborn 
London, W.C. 




















Cassell 
LORD OXF ORD’S 


great work 
Fifty Years 
Parliament 


“An eminently lucid and readable 
narrative of polities and Parliament 
during a gencration and a half.” 

limes Literary Supplement 1 A 
notable contribution to the history of 
our own times.”—Daily Mail. “One 
of the very few which will be read 
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and referred to fifty years later hy ie ; 
students of history.”— Manchester 8 Plates im eacl 
Daily Dispatch. SOs. net the set. 
The Ci i Y 
0 ° o ‘ 
e Changing East 
by J. A. SPENDER 
nS ee nt and charm.”’-—] triinster ¢ “One of 
the most eful hoeks of the year.”-—Birmas t Gas . ” Fev 
are nearly so well informed on Eastern topics as is this expe! 
enced and travel d journalist. heficid Independent. Wyith hai 
tone jroi 7 
er Ail 
by JUDGE PARRY 
Tn a collection of character sketch: i ro 
Judge Pari gives a remarkable ven 1 
ney women whe o each played important parts in the respecti 
spheres of activity. Fach om depicted with that skill and 
masterly analysis for which Jt i far 
With & Tf . 


Life of J Jenny Lind 
by Mes. RAYMOND MAUDE, O.B.E. 





Fer the first time the life of “the S i 

in full by her ,* te etter Mendelssohn ane Bd t 
contemporari ot | I » the 1 
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the Victorian days. 
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Fun on the Veld 
by LEONARD FLEMMING 


With Foreword by GENERAL SMUTS 
The author, who devotes his spare t t yriting, 
the Orange Free State, i | 
lighter side of life it 
keicl 7 


SOLDIERS AND 
STATESMEN 


1914-1918 
by Field-Marshal 


Sir William Robertson — 


The ae existed between soldiers and 
men of the Entente Powers were often the subjec 


at War, = not 
and correlated 
es his reason 


conjecture and discussion during the Gr 
until now have they ‘been fully explained 
In his preface, Sir William Robertson stat 
for with lewrinn ¢ the curtain of secrecy and revealing 
{ nation exactly what happened 
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Read the opinion of —— 7 


** The greatest American novel that has yet been written.” 


AN AMERICAN 


TRAGEDY 


THEODORE DREISER | 10s. net. 





THE SPECTATOR: 

“To be great a novelist needs neither sweetness nor grace. The essential 
properties—wholeness, breadth, penetration, truth, vitality—are here. . . . A 
very great and portentous novel indeed. It is a sudden and even staggering 
vision of man in the grip of industrial civilization, 2... 

“The whole of this vast, sad book is shot with a rare appreciation of the 
essential beauty of man’s innermost spirit.” 

THE MORNING POST: 

“ The setting of the tragedy fs realistically painied, and we get a vivid 
impression of the hustling, hurried life of the huge American city walled up to 
the skies and roaring like the sea... . 

* The characterisation is admirable. Mr. Dreiser has the rare gift of making 
the merest super in his drama a living, breathing person. A story full of 
the pathos of circumstance, and the most powerful and impressive American 
novel we have read for a very long time.” 

A TRAINED ENGLISH READER: 

* This book is worthy to rank with Dostoieffsky’s Crime and Punishment; 
indeed, I should say that for poignant emotion it surpasses it towards the end, 
I know no greater study in the weakness of the will. It rings true to life 
throughout, and it is a profound piece of work. It cannot help getting the 
recognition it deserves. 

“ Quite briefly, I think Dreiser’s book the greatest American noyel that has 
yet been written.” 

TWO AMERICAN CRITICS: 

“Heavy, heavy, the feet of Theodore Dreiser, How easy to pick some of 
his books to pieces, to laugh at him for so much of his heavy prose! 

“ The feet of Theodore are making a path, the heavy, brutal feet. They are 
tramping through the wilderness of lies, making a path. 

“ The fellows of the ink-pots who follow Dreiser will have much to do that 
he has never done. Their road is long; but because of him, those who follow 
will never have to face the road through the wilderness of Puritan denial, the road 
that Dreiser faced alone.” (Sherwood Anderson.) 


“ There is little humour in him. He is curiously insensitive to the music of 
words. Dreiser's writing is slipshod, he manceuvres clumsily, he seems 
to grope in darkness—yet at the end there is the effect of sombre drama, the 
profound appeal to the feelings.” (H. L. Mencken.) 





emotions — that 


yet inexorably, 


Morning Post: “ 
is concerned with the simple 


subtlest of all... 


surgeon, he explores the heart 
of the commonplace. ... Not 





The novelist Daily News: “ Mr. Blake’s new 
novel at once places him in 


the front rank of our younger 


C novelists. ... In the first half 
DAAL OLA of his book he gives us a 

Scottish lower middle - class 
family, drawn with a rare in- 


are yet the 
. Tenderly, 
like a good 





“ICONST ABLE 


since Mr. H. G. Wells put sight. . .. In the second part 


forth Kipps and Love and Mr 
Lewisham have we had a 
story so full of human nature 
presented with such kindly 
humour.” 


by 














we are shown life in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and Pimlico. Mr. 
Blake holds our attention 


author of ‘the almost as tightly as Mr. 
wild men’ Sennett held it in Riceyman’s 
‘nince may” 
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which and whom he had such inexhaustible curiosity and 
knowledge. But this only accentuates more vividly the 
fact that (in no small measure through Nicoll’s own labours) 
Nonconformity had by the end of last century entered into 
its intellectual heritage, and had no longer to struggle for 
its rights and privileges. 

Mr. Blatchford’s book, with its brief chapters and para- 
graphs, contains stray observations and reflections upon 
subjects so diverse as cats and Russian literature, Socialism 
and the beauty of Salisbury, burglars and the modern girl. 
A few satirical poems are included. Mr. Blatchford’s pen 
has lost nothing of its terseness and limpidity. But in spirit 
he seems to have mellowed. He has certainly given us no 
book in which there is gentler humour or tenderer sentiment. 

Mr. Mursell is an unsophisticated and unpretentious 
writer, but his volume, which is * the simple record of happy 
and memorable hours spent in the company of favourite 
pooks, and a tribute of gratitude to their authors,” is written 
with a sincerity and enthusiasm which many cleverer critics 
might well envy. Mr. Mursell has, moreover, the gift of 
friendliness, and none but incorrigible “ highbrows” could 
fail to enjoy his genial musings. Dickens and Stevenson 
are Mr. Mursell’s idols. But he exhibits a catholic taste. 

If Mr. Mursell makes us feel at home in his library, 
Mr. Pocock welcomes us into a “ Litthke Room” that is 
library, studio, museum and music-room combined. Having 
described the ‘* ideal room ” which he has recently furnished, 
Mr. Pocock lets his faney play freely around the objects 
within it, and gives us a series of delicate and whimsical 
essays that have something of the Cranford atmosphere and 
cham. The illustrations by Mr. Henry Sands add the 
final touch of distinction to an original and delightful book. 


3 


New Histories 


Tur widespread belief that the Industrial Revolution was a 
period of unrelieved misery for the masses is seriously 
questioned by Miss M. C. Buer in her very able and interesting 


study of Health, Wealth and Population in the Early Days of 


the Industrial Revolution (Routledge. 10s. 6d. net). The 
population of England increased rapidly between 1760 and 
1821, but the increase was due not to a higher birth-rate but 
to a lower death-rate. 
evidence to show that, while Watt's steam engine and the 
new machines were developing the factory system, physicians 
and philanthropists were introducing immense improvements 
in social and personal hygiene. Preventive medicine was 
beginning its triumphant career, and, after Waterloo, English 
writers of authority could boast that their countrymen 
enjoyed better health than the nations of any other country, 
except Scotland. There was much yet to be done, but we 
need no longer suppose that the factory system had made 
things worse than before, as many pessimistic authors have 
declared. * * * Mrs. C. S. Peel's lively and amusing 
A Hundred Wonderful Years (Lane, 15s. net) sketches the 
social and domestic life of the century from George the 
Fourth’s reign to the present day. She portrays, with many 
apt quotations from memoirs and novels, the life of the 
Court, the rich, the middle classes, the servants’ hall and the 
poor, and she illustrates her text with an abundange of old 
prints and drawings. The early Victorian fashions, which 
are well represented, have an unfailing interest. To their 
voluminous amplitude the present mode offers an extreme 
contrast: but we must not forget that revolutionary Paris, 
under the Directory, had reduced woman’s costume to a 
minimum, as it is now, and Fashion’s wheel may turn full 
cirele again. * * 4 History of Siam, by Mr. W. A. R. 
Wood, the British Consul-General at Chiengmai (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 15s. net). is the first complete history of the country 
to appear in English, and deserves commendation as a lucid 
narrative. The Siamese or Tai migrated from Southern 
China, flecing from the Mongols, and built up a new State on 
the ruins of the old Cambodian empire, whose mighty temples 
still stand in the jungle. ‘They were incessantly engaged in 
war with Burma, and their capital, Ayuthia, was taken 
and destroyed more than onee. But Siam has continued to 
remain independent, and Mr. Wood’s sympathetic book helps 


to explain the fact. * * * Mr, Laurence Irving has 


Miss Buer has collected a mass of 


made A Selection of the Principal Voyages, Traffiques and 
Discoveries of the English Nation by Richard Wakluyt 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d. net), with an introduction and many 
attractive drawings, which may be ‘commended to readers 
young and old. The narratives of the voyages of Hawkins, 
Drake and Cavendish, and of the Armada are reprinted 
literally, and will be found most entertaining. Miles Philips’s 
story of his captivity on the Spanish Main is a typical Eliza- 
bethan tract which illustrates the anti-Spanish temper of 
the time and emphasizes the cruelties of the Inquisition, 
Kingsley, no doubt, used it in writing Westward Hol 


All the Earth 


The New Republic suggests that all may not be well with 
the Ford industry. ‘ No one else can yet sell a car quite 
so cheaply as Ford. But others can sell as good a car so 
close to his price that the motor world is agog to see what 
he will do next.’ * * * Bird Notes (now enlarged to 
twenty-four pages) has an interesting article on ** Birds ag 
Colliery Workers”: apparently Redpoles are more active 
and sensitive to the effects of gas than cage-bred canaries, 
Mr. Redfern states that rescue men sometimes administer 
oxygen or apply artificial respiration to birds in a state of 
collapse, and adds, “I trust that before long there will be 
invented a proper hand instrument, so that there may be 
an end to the use of birds, even on errands of mercy, inte 
the bowels of the earth.” * * * In four hundred cities 
of the United States a city manager has been appointed in 
place of municipal councils, says Public Administration for 
October. * * * The Mask, edited from Florence, and 
chiefly concerned with things theatrical, always has some- 
thing interesting. Some years ago, we read, when the 
population of Milan was half a million, it was determined 
by accurate enquiry that there were 3,000 people who were 
lovers of art and the theatre in that city, and that they 
would contribute nearly £250,000 per annum for their enter- 
tainment. At this rate London should be able to spend 
£5.000,000 on its theatres. * * * The Design and 
Industries Association (6 Queen Street, W.C. 1) sends us a 
pamphlet reprinted from articles in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly about modern design in industry and public utilities. 
It is certainly a confession of artistic stupidity that the 
modern liner has to build dummy funnels because * the 
public, so we are told, thinks of power in terms of funnels.” 
There are two excellent photographs of a shop window, 
one showing old so-called “ ornamental” lettering and 
numbering, and the other, the same window designed according 
to modern standards, legible, simple and perfectly adapted 
to its purpose—-therefore artistic. * * * The Navy for 
October has an article on a projected new type of cruiser 
called a Centaur-ship which is half cruiser, half acroplane- 
carrier, * * * Mr. Talbot, in the British-Russia Gazette, says 
that ** Arcos, the Centrosojus, the Moscow Narodny Bank, the 
All-Union Textile Syndicate, and the Kozsyndicat (Leather 
Syndicate) are each a veritable hive of industry. I am quite 
sure that the managing directors of some of our own banks 
and great trading and industrial companies would be astonished 
if they could see for themselves how really excellent the 
methods and systems of work are in these great Russian 
If the Soviet Union is 


From 


organizations on the spot in Russia.” 
becoming so prosperous it seems a pity it does not pay its 
debts. * * * Mr. Alfred Pemberton tells us in_ his 
Magazine that he was recently “‘one among almost a half- 
million people who gathered along the streets of Philadelphia 
to watch a magnificent night parade in honour of « convention 
From a window on Broad Street I 
could see at least fifty thousand. Not a beggar, not a drunk, 
not a mountebank in the lot.” * * * <A very profound 
magazine, the Philosophical Quarterly, has recently been 
started by a group of Indians in Caleutta. The subjects treated 
include ‘The Background of Upanishadiec Philosophy ”’ 
and ** The Monistic Spell in Philosophy and Religion.” In 
the plains of the Ganges live some of the deepest abstract 
thinkers in the world, and this quarterly is worthy of the 
attention, not of dilettantes, but of serious students of philo« 
sophyinthe West. * * * Lifeisalways astaunchupholder 
of Anglo-American friendship, and the following is worthy 


of advertising men. 
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of note: “ Reappraisal is likely to be made in due time of 
the debt which troubles England now, and if we are in, as 
some people think, for great world crises in the course of the 
next twelve years, Great Britain and the United States, 
out of their community of aims and ideals, are likely to be 
drawn to a closer co-operation than ever before.” 


Current Literature 


A PENSIONER’S GARDEN. By Lord Darling. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.)-—‘* Crescit in orbe dolus ; or, to 
speak English, the dole augments daily ....” that is an 
example of the humour that runs through Lord Darling's 
fanciful and satiric pages. Even his American bootlegger 
introduces a Latin tag: ‘ Not even wood whiskey, Sir, can 
be guaranteed harmless—-I know, for I have supplied it. 
Experto crede.’ Lawyers, it is probable, will enjoy this book 
more than laymen. “* The Serjeant’s Tale” and * Justina’s 
First Brief’ lose their point when approached by the un- 
initiate. Lord Darling's jests at the expense of Bolshevists, 
the medical profession, and the Hudson Memorial are more 
easily comprehended, though he is always in danger of losing 
sight of his quarry in pursuing minor verbal quips. In his 
stories, indeed, he is like a dramaiist with a brilliant gift for 
dialogue but no power of inventing a plot. Paragraph after 
paragraph is admirably phrased, learned and witty —but un- 
directed. The result is puzzlement rather than illumination. 
* Expectans Expectavi,” for instance, is a story which begins 
with the death of a mediaeval lady in childbirth, continues 
with a bird being eaten by a weasel, and ends with a Socialistic 
high-church vicar whose Aubusson carpet is spoiled by an 
envious “ comrade ~ in maintenance of his ancient right of 
turbary. The connexions between these events, whether we 
view them as symbols or as history, remain, as Lord Darling 
himself might say, introuvable. Far pleasanter it is to read 
him on * Constable's Country,” or in verse on ‘* Langham 
Mill or * The Pensioner’s Garden,” where he is guided by 
warm feeling instead of by will-o’-the-wispish cleverness. 


THE DOMINIONS AND COLONIAL OFFICES. By Sir 
G. V. Fiddes, G.C.M.G.  (Putnams. 7s. 6d. net.)—The 
Colonial Office, as we are accustomed to eall it, has now its 
volume in these publishers’ useful series of Departmental 
histories. Sir George Fiddes knows his subject intimately, and 
has scen the work “from the other end” in one Dominion at 
feast. Tle writes with an admirable detachment from per- 
sonalities, though he must have his own opinions of how the 
characters and the wits at any rate of recent Secretaries of 
State and ollicials have affected the development of the work 
and policies. This is the right oflicial spirit. The history 
extends from the Committee of the Privy Council appointed 
in 1660 “for the Plantations’ down to the Colonial and, 
later. the Imperiel Conferences and the division of work in- 
to the Dominions and Colonial Offices. It gives an inspiring 
story of how the Plantations, the Companies of Adventurers 
and even seeds of ignoble origin have blossomed into the great 
community of nations, which were recognized as co-equal 
signatories with Kuropean nations of the Treaty of Versailles. 
It also impresses the ubiquity of the Empire as represented in 
évery Continent by the Crown Colonies, and will help the 
reader to imagine the variety of the work of the Office. With 
great restraint, here as elsewhere, Sir George merely records 
published facts and resolutions on the relations of the parts 
of the Empire in regard to the League of Nations and future 
foreign affairs. 


TIK SPORT OF KINGS. By Ralph Nevill. 
and Co. 16s. net.) -Glorious things have been written of the 
British Turf. Nobody minds the scorn of the deliberate. 
i.e., affected, * highbrow ” and the real intellectual is as likelv 
as anyone to be swept off his feet by the glamour of racing 
and hunting and the best sporting literature, to which Homer 
and Virgil contributed. Mr. Nevill will not take a place on 
that high plane. He has not the qualifications of, say, Mr. 
George Lambton, to write the kind of book that reveals a 
masterly knowledge of the whole business. Nor can he claim 
to be in any sense a wiles sacer ; nor does he fulfil any hope that 
we might have had of his mother’s son writing with the real 
spice (in the best sense) of an original wit. We fear that be 
is only * bookmaking.” in the literary use and with no re- 
ference to those whom he calls (as we should expect) the 
“laying fraternity “ with its “ leviathans.” But he has made, 
with the help of scissors and paste, a book that will make an 
hour or two pass pleasantly enough. The chapter on racing 
in France has more that will be news to most of us than the 
others. We wonder why Mr. Nevill seems to mock at Buono- 
parte’s edict that horses should carry weight according to 
their height. State interference in handicapping may sound 
@ trifle more ridiculous. thaneh eosciderably less dangerous. 


(Methuen | 


| 


than interference in trade, but the Emperor was only followip 
the system which Mr. Neyill shows was regularly followed in 
English ** Give and Take”? Plates. There are reproductions 
of old prints and photographs that add attraction to the book 


A NATURALIST AT THE ZOO. By E. G. Boulenger 
(Duckworth. 10s. 6d. net.)—Here is a most entertaining 
book, and one which will appeal as strongly to the Fellow who 
knows the cages from behind and in front, as to the school child 
making a first visit. Mr. Boulenger sets out as a naturaligt 
and his science is naturally and pleasantly scattered over thes 
pages ; the school child will find a Jot to learn. But the best 
thing about the book is its stories. which Mr. Boulenger gives 
us with admirable humour. Here is Guy Fawkes the hippo- 
potamus, for example, who could not be induced to return to 
his proper paddock except “ in chase of a particular keeper for 
whom he had a strong aversien.’ Here is Sam the polar 
bear, escaping from his cage and meeting a working map 
carrying a load of planks. ‘ Four twelve-foot planks make g 
lot of noise if dropped with sufficient suddenness,” and it jg 
a moot point which reached safety first, Sam cr the map, 
And here is the elephant for whom it was agony to pass a paper 
bag without examining the contents. He spied a supposed 
paper bag on a pram, and lifted a sleeping infant to within 
a foot of his mouth. He gently replaced it. There ar 
many more stories here as good, and the clever humour of 
the illustrations fits the text. 


THUCYDIDES : A STUDY IN HISTORICAL REALITY, 
By G. F. Abbott. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Abbott's 
clever and thoughtful essay on Thucydides is much to be 
commended. Macaulay said long ago that the Greek his. 
torian could not be fairly judged by the young, who are 
his chief readers. ‘I have now been reading him with a 
mind accustomed to historical researches and to_ political 
affairs,” Macaulay added, * and I am astonished at my own 
former blindness and at his greatness.” It was a just verdict, 
Mr. Abbott’s own comments are all the fresher and sounder 
because he has long been conversant with public affairs, 
especially in the Near East : although we must add that he 
shows a considcrable knowledge of the Thucydidean commen- 
tators and textual! critics, he takes much broader views than 
most of them do. For him the historian was deliberately im- 
partial and dispassionate, secking to record the facts of Athens’ 
Jong and desperate fight for empire as a warning for future 
ages. Excess of democracy brought Athens to ruin, but 
Thucydides, in Mr. Abbott’s opinion, was not minded merely 
to produce an anti-democratic tract, as he was fair to both 
Athens and Sparta. Mr. Abbott will send a good many of us 
back to the Melian dialogue and the Syracusan expedition, 
though the first real historian did not write easy Greek. 


Fiction 


HARMER JOHN. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d, 
net.)—-Anyone who has read The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back or any of its numerous offspring will fear the worst when 
a childlike stranger turns up late one night at a boarding house 
in a cathedral town, and charms every man, woman, and child 
to sudden friendship, a sudden quickening of mind or emotion. 
Harmer John, the hero, is a sort of heavenly emissary, too. 
He does want to make life more beautiful. But he behaves so 
charmingly and Mr. Walpole throws in so clear an imaginary 
picture of his milieu that to read of his struggles is undoubtedly 
pleasant. The good are too good, in this novel, the bad too 
bad. One excuses the moral exaggerations, however, for the 
sake of Harmer John’s gymnasium, a most diverting and novel 
kind of background for a hero’s conflicts. 

Harmer John is a Seandinavian, once an artists’ model, 
now an expert in physical training. When he settles in 
England and starts his gymnasium, his success is immense. 
The town, led by the church, takes him up and exercises 
become quite a craze. Unfortunately for him and for the 
course of his love affair with a pretty but empty-headed 
girl, John gradually becomes convinced that it is his mission 
to get the local slums reformed. He makes enemies: he 
makes errors of tact because he is too innocent to sce any 
“ause of offence in the truth. 

Gradually feeling is roused against him and his campaign 
ends in disaster. Or rather, it ends in his own death, though 
his reformative efforts flower after his murder and he becomes 
the tutelary saint of a better. municipality. 

While this muscular hero’s wholesomeness, singleness of 
purpose and extreme unsophistication are perhaps a trifle 
Jaboured, Mr. Walpole manages with singular skill to make 
them credible and engaging. He displays his customary 
power in describing the more dramatic portions of the tale 
and a real sense of dismay is evoked by his description of 
Harmer John’s final rout and agony, while there is irony and 
force in the final chapter. 
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BLACK’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY 
Edited by JOHN D. COMRIE, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P.(Edin.). 


Fichth Edition, entirely reset, completing 63,000 copies. With 
2 illustrations in colour, and 588 black and white illustrations 
in the text. Price 18s. net. 


THE AMARNA AGE 

A Study of the Crisis of the Ancient World 
By the Rev. JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. Preface by Stanley A. 
Cook, Litt.D. 


With 32 full-page illustrations and 5 maps in colour. 
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‘MAN AND WOMAN 
A Study of Human Secondary Sexual Characters 

By HAVELOCK ELLIS. Sixth Edition. 

Containing 23 illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
A DAWDLE IN FRANCE 

By INGLIS SHELDON-WILLIAMS, R.0.1. Containing 16 full- 

page illustrations and 50 small vignettes in the text from 

drawings by the author, and a map. Price 7s. 6d. net. 








‘FINLAND TO-DAY 


By SIR FRANK FOX. With 16 full-page illustrations from 


photographs and a sketch map. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


FISHERMAN’S PIE 
An Angling Symposium 
Edited by W. A. HUNTER, F.Z.S. 


Rafael Sabatini. Containing 16 
photos "aphs. 


A BOOK OF LETTERING 


Arranged by JEAN K. ROBERTSON, and with an Introduction 
by L. Edna Walter, M.B.E., B.Sc. Dravin by ALBERT FIELD. 








With an introduction by 
full-page illustrations from 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 





























Price 1s. _ 6d. net. 
THE NEW KNITTING 
A New Way and a New Stitch 
By EDITH K. MIDDLETON. With about 90 illustrations in line 
and half-tone, and clear instructions. Price 1s. 6d. net 
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NOV. 12.—Only TI THREE VACANCIES for 
INDIAN TOUR AND WORLD TOUR. 


GRAND WORLD TOUR. 
JAN. 14.—Five Months ... 807 


Details from N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
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SHAKESPEARE 
by LENA ASHWELL 


(lilus. in half-tone and line. 21/- net) 
“ Delightful humour ; - minate not only the plays themselves, 
but also the modern pe atre ... some of the characters might 
well he studied by the mere ly literary critics of Shi akespeare. 


Sunday Times, 
“Most interesting .. . startling D, Graphic. 


“ Interesting.’ —D. Che 
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2. and Scotsman, 
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FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 








CUilus. 24/- niet.) 

Ss. P. B. MAIS, writes in the Daily Graphic oe 

The most nis shing thing about Lore 1 " Birkenhe ul’s quite 
astonishingly brill ant ‘Famous Trials of History’ is his reversal 
of famous ju Igments. In his opinion ‘Mars Queen of Scots was 
cruelly treated at her trial and donc to death; Thomas Wentworth, 
Ear! of St tafford, was definitely not guilty of treason. Whether or 
not jus stice was fe in these cases, the story of them, told fo 
once by a brilliz ant lawyer inste ol of by a Grub Street scissors 


and-paste layman, makes most entertaining reading 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
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Canadian Pacific Hotels 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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Show me a man whose pouch 
is innocent of dust when there’s 
only one last pipeful in it, and 
I will show you a man of sense. 
That man’s tobacco is truly 
economical, even though, for 
his palate’s sake, he may pay 
an extra penny or two for the 
ounce. 


The tobacco will be Three 
Nuns. Tobacco of curious cut: 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. 








cut into curious little discs so 
that it shall burn more slowly, 
more coolly than any you have 


smoked before. Cut so that its 
enchanting fiavour shall never 
vary in the least, as disc after 
disc burns slowly through, as 
pipe follows pipe, as pound 
succeeds pound. 


These little discs .are sliced 
from long ropes made up of 


blending of flavours isuniformly 
perfect in every single puff of 
smoke. 
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Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
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CRAVEN HOUSE. By Patrick Hamilton. (Constable 
1s. 6d. net.) Delightfully human, full of good nature and 
fine observation, this story of a London boarding-house, 
its inmates and its proprietress is distinetly refreshing and 


readable. It has something of the quality of George Belcher’s 
drawings ; not caricature, but a shrewd, kindly cye’s revela- 


tion of peculiarities. The hook positively rejoices in the 
nice, old-fashioned kind of plot, which keeps on developing 
until it ends grandly in a catastrophe as well as an engagement. 
Between them these two events inclide all the numerous 
characters and leave one sympathetic, intrigued and satisfied. 

Master Wildman. the Major's son, and little Mlsie, vietim 
of the tyrannical Mrs. Nixon, are the Romeo and Juliet 
of this little world. They grow up together, and suffer the 
pangs of young together unhappily. Something 
peculiarly innocent and touching pervades their comradeship, 


love 


The affairs of Miss Hatt, the boarding-house proprietress, 
are severer. Through long years she cheerfully bears the 
indignities common to her kind until the strain on her self- 
respect and temper grow too great. There is a tempest : the 
poarders must leave and Miss Hatt turns a cold back on her 
old associates. All this is extremely well managed, in good 
proportion and packed with novel characters and convincing 
dialogue. Mr. Hamilton is to be congratulated on writing 
a masterly and amiable novel which will give pleasure to 
all who love a very human story well told, 


THE EMERGENCY MAN. By Edmund Candler. (Cape. 
ts, 6d. net.) There is something quite peculiar about the 
stories of the Jate Mr. Kdmund Candler. He adopted an 
unhurried, confidential manner, and in fact told one a great 
deal about a story instead of telling it straight out. Gaps 
are left, purposely. Sometimes he seems prosy, though 
this comes chiefly from the style there are many linked 
phrases, lively enough in conversation but without vocal 
inflection somewhat flat. 

Almost all the tales arc of out-of-the-way places, Provence 
or India, and told with all the familiarity and something 
of the under-emphasis of one so accustomed to regimental 
clubs, Pathans and frontiers that he takes for granted certain 
things which to the uninitiated require explanation. 

One or two of the stories, such as Bogle, ave sensitive but 
plotless sketches. The Emergency Man itself is a double- 
barrelled story. very finely contrasting two distinct. almost 
opposite types of courage. One of the heroes is the un- 
spectacular, Mmpire-building sort. The other is a young 
“ace” killed in the War. and while the narrator of the tale 
obviously prefers the former, he does justice to both and 
with full emotional effect. 


THE PANTITER. By Gerald) Bullett. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.)-—An interesting stery of ultra-modern courtship 
and age-long problems of marriage. The married pair, the 
Pendrooks, part because the novelist-husband is unfaithful. 
There has been lack of sympathy on both sides. The younger 
couple, Garth and Virginia, embark on an irregular union 
to find that it possesses most of the disadvantages of matri- 
mony and some peculiar to. itself. Like most of their con- 
temporarics these people are almost brutally frank, and 
discuss anything and everything pertaining to their own 
feelings and actions. 

Virginia is an interesting creature, well drawn. Garth is 

like the heroes of most novels of this type-—more of a 
dummy. It is true of them. as of all the characters, that 
they have no life of their own apart from the attributes 
allowed them by the author, who, however, is generous. 

The story ends with marriage for the lovers and recon- 
ciliation after tragedy for the Pendrooks. 


New Novels 


Mr. VALENTINE WILLIAMS vives us three exciting 
reading in his new novel, The Pigeon House (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net), the distinguishing feature of which is 
& most grucsome description of how the hero witnesses the 
public guillotining of a former friend on the Boulevard Arago. 
The rest of the hook is oecupied with his efforts to avenge him. 
* * * There is a certain naiveté and freshness about Desda 
Bare nnas novel, The Emirs Wife (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d. net), 
which points to its being a first book. The accounts of life in 
Syria are vi idly given and interesting, but the author must 
he ware of The phrase ** There were moments,” 
which runs like a refrain through the book, is not as effective 
imavines. * * The atmosphere of the Regeney in 
What was first called Brightelmston, now Brighton, is well 
realized in The Prince's Love Affair, by A. FH. Bennett (Long- 
mans, 7s. Gd. net), and * Prinny ” bimself is made a more 
attractive figure than students of history would think possible. 
A very well realized sketch, , 
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KILLING ruk Wark Eveeuanr.” 

The end, the final dissolution, of a great country house is 
proclaimed for. a date in the following week ; and some of 
end, the final dissolution, of a 

The house 
thing, «a man or 


made for older days 


us see in the event also the 
volume in English county history. is solid and 
comfortable, and lacks 
willing to live in it. But it is spacious, 
when neighbours had tioney and leisure enough to support 


house, for oldet 


only one fumaily 


polo matches on the jolly. fields bebind the 


days when no one had heard of the ideal of “a little house 


and large car,” for older days when the home mattered 


supremely. There is something singularly grim about the 
i for those who take interest in that 


that all know as 


details of the destructic 


matrix of the higher civilization in Europe 


the English Country House. This one is to be scientificalls 
disintegrated: and sold for what the bits—the disjecta 
membra may fetch: so many hundred doors, so many feet 


of oak panelling, so many oak rails and an oak staircase, so 
The bricks in question are themselves 
By a fad of the founder they 


many bricks and tiles. 
a symbol of a vanishing age. 
were so carefully made and selected that they could be built 
adventitious assistance of mortar, 
The 


in those more leisurely days 


together without the 


except only at the corners, work was carried out 


with such care and precision 


that the wails are righter and tighter without mortar than 
are other walls though daubed and splashed with buckets, 
though grouted and mortared and buttressed. A’ Greck 


temple was not more affectionately finished. Yet the ~ howse- 
breakers that delightful term — will 
easy job and will very soon get the house down level with 
the ground and have so little rubbish that the place of it 
Ail that will remain- and in that, too, 
will be the deep and solid 


technical have an 


will be no more seen. 
you may find strange symbols 
foundations. It would need too much labour, we may suppose, 
to cradicate these. 
- * * e 

Presumably other country houses in other places have been 
so dismantled and destroyed —not by fire, but by deliberate 
purpose, They are worth more as scrap wood and brick and 
stone than as homes, than as little hubs of culture, little social 
ganglions of vital sensation. But seeing is believing: und 
when one sees the roof coming off, the walls being taken dows, 
we must believe that the country house of the Victorian Age 
is actually and in fact in large measure doomed. This house 
is not alone, though its fate is more complete and dramatic 
than the retrogression of its neighbours. One more famous 
house in the vicinity has been not demolished, but 
Neither the house nor the acres are on the 


made 
suitably small, 
Another scarcely a mile away 
lt will probably remain in being for 


old seale. is classed qnony 
* the white elephants.” 
a generation or two. but the general feeling is that it is more 
likely to house a school or a club than a countryman whe 
hunts with the hounds, perhaps is an M.P.ID.. or preserves 
game or plants his garden with fine trees. 

x . * * 

All this is happening within thirty miles of London. What 
of the bigger and older and more characteristic houses remote 
from Town and the towns % The cost of keeping them up is 
too high. ‘The cost of destroying them is too high. IT went 
over one the other day that boasted a hundred bedrooms and 
horses as people. Its 
owner used a room or twe Whit is to be 
its fate 2 Must it just moulder slowly away, like the houses, 
say, in Galway, which for economic reasons lost half its old 


could accommodate nearly as many 
ihat and no more. 


population? — Is there really no use at all for these snug rooms 
and ample stables and coach houses ? Must they just tumble 
to pieces like the Galway villas and become heaps of stones 
that no one so much as troubles to cart away or to level % 

* f * * 


Tun Country Chues. 


In respect of the deserted country houses near towns, 


one wonders whether we shall not in the sequel adopt the 
country club, as established in the United States or Canada. 
One of the more typical lies just outside Ottawa, but in the less 


arid province of Quebec Another is the standby of Society in 
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Vancouver. Doubtless we possess country clubs in the 
neighbourhood of London. Some are equipped with many 
bedrooms, with spacious dance rooms, with a dozen hard 
tennis courts, with a golf course. One at any rate has some 
shooting of its own. All this is true. Nevertheless the 
country club, as a standard social centre, where a townsman 
may enjoy himself in lieu of a country house, where he may 
entertain his friends, has not yet found popularity in England, 
though the popularity of the cheaper motor car has given a 
certain stimulus to the idea. There has been a very rapid, 
some countrymen feel, a very regrettable, increase in the 
syndicate shoot or fishing, which after all is an approach to the 
same scheme of life, the substitution of a few day’s dash to the 
country in the stead of a life continuously and essentially rural}. 
This club may come. At any rate it is a hard fact that more 
than one owner of an old country house south of London 
and in the Home Counties is holding on in expectation of 
this social development. 
* * * * 

Encuise Burips AGA. 

A suggestion put out in this place some weeks ago has been 
followed out by some of the technical papers. They, too, 
are asking why we neglect Holland in Lincolnshire and 
almost worship Holland overseas. The Lincolnshire Holland 
was not called Holland for nothing. Dutch engineers re- 
claimed a good part of it; and made our west-end of the 
shallow valley (chiefly covered by the North Sea) very much 
like the valley end that comes to the surface at The Hague. 
But it is only of late that our gardeners have discovered how 
ideal the soil is for bulbs. In Amateur Gardening appears a 
photograph of bulb fields—especially Narcissus and tulip—- 
near Spalding. They are as glorious a sight as the bulb fields 
of Haarlem ; and yet scores more English people go to Haar- 
lem to see the bulbs than ever dream of visiting Spalding or 
Holbeach or Sutton Bridge. Many English folk have, perhaps, 
searcely heard of these English hubs of fertility, where vou 
may see the highest cultivation in Kurope—of fruit, vegetables 
und flowers, as well as more extensive farm crops. A number 
of correspondents have written to me, asking for the address 
of english bulb-growers. It is a suflicient comment on the 
neglect of the English supply that such a request should be 
made. The writers doubtless know by heart the address of 
growers in that other remoter Holland, inhabited not by the 
unfortunate English, but by the lucky Dutch gardener. 
Nor is it quite proper to give individual addresses. except in 
one reference. The largest and much the most costly national! 
endeavour to set up ex-Servicemen on small farms was carricd 
through at Holbeach and Sutton Bridge. The colony is a 
national concern. Incidentally their houses are models of an 
attractive and convenient architecture that should have 
brought Mr. Bevan the same sort of fame that has come to the 
designers of, may I say, the Guards’ Memorial. Domestic 
architecture of this sort is a high form of art. Now a certain 
number of these ex-Servicemen have adopted bulb-growing : 
and their addresses could without question be obtained from 
the Smal! Holdings Estate Office, Sutton Bridge. 

* * * * 
A Garpener’s Maxim. 

A charming old French gardener was fond of saying (to 
those who lived in a certain Chateau during the War) that if 
only politicians were Jike gardeners there would have been no 
Germans in France. We have to see our work a year or more 
ahead so he argued. The politicians do not look beyond 
to-day. Perhaps amateur gardeners themselves are a littl 
like the politicians : they refuse to think about spring bulbs, 
or winter flowering bulbs in pots, until spring and winter are 
upon them. The proper date to set the mind on these most 
lovely things is October, when the earth is still warm and 
yeasty. In this regard it is now that “ lope is busy with 
buds of March,” or at least should be. 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 


To prevent disappointment order your copy of neat week's 
Srpecraror, with @ further instalaent of — the 
autobiography, in advance through your newsagent, 
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European Trade Barriers. 
Remarkable Manifesto 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY, 


Derinc the past week there has appeared a very remark. 
able Manifesto in the shape of a plea for the removal of 
restrictions upon European trade. So important, indeed 
are the signatories to the Manifesto, that it may be well 
to say a word concerning some of them before dealing 
with the subject of the Manifesto itself. 

Practically every important country in Europe—and 
certainly the countries chiefly affected by the tariff 
barriers—are represented, while the signatories in the 
various countries are thoroughly representative of the 
financial and business interests. Thus, in the case of 
Great Britain, the list of bankers includes the Governor 
of the Bank of England, the Chairmen of each of 
the “Big Five” banks; Lord Revelstoke and 
Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild; while shipping is repre- 
sented by Lord Inchcape, and other names include Sir 
Hugh Bell, Sir Felix Schuster, Lord Weir, Mr. Alexander 
Robb and Sir Alexander Whyte. In the case of other 
countries such as Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, &c., the names are equally representative, 
while last, but by no means least, it has to be noted that 
the United States joins in the Manifesto with such names 
as Mr. J. P. Morgan, Mr. Thomas N. Perkins and others, 
It would be safe, therefore, to say that no more repre- 
scatative or influential Manifesto signed by business men 
has ever appeared, 

Ossecr or THE MANIFESTO. 

And what, it may be asked, is the cause of so many bank- 
crs and business men all over the world thus breaking the 
silence usually observed by them so far as public utterances 
on financial and economic subjects are concerned? — The 
answer is given in the opening words of the very brief 
Manifesto in which the signatories express their desire as 
business men to draw attention to certain graye and 
disquicting conditions which, in their judgment, are 
retarding the return to prosperity. It will be noted, there- 
fore, that in all respects, the Manifesto is general. Each 
country has its individual difliculties to overcome, but 
it is felt that there is one common menace which has to be 
dealt with. That menace—again to use the words of the 
Manifesto-—is “ the extent to which tariff barriers, special 
licences and prohibitions since the War have been allowed 
to interfere with international trade, and to prevent it 
from flowing in its natural channels.” 


UNDESIRABLE. BARRIERS. 

The Manifesto then deals with the blow inflicted upon 
international trade by the break-up of great political 
unities in Europe. Across large areas in which the 
inhabitants have been allowed to exchange their products 
freely, a host of new frontiers were erected and guarded 
by customs barriers. To mark and defend these new 
frontiers in Europe, licences, tariffs and prohibitions were 
imposed with results disastrous to all concerned. Not 
only did certain States lose supplies of cheap food, and 
others supplies of cheap manufactures, but behind the 
customs barriers new local industries were started often 
with no real economic foundation, only, indeed, to be 
kept alive in the face of competition by raising the 
barriers ever higher and higher. The result has been 
disturbing to almost all countries. It has ministered to 
high prices and to cramped production, and also in many 
directions to currency depreciation. Up to a point, of 
course, international as well as loeal, competition in 
industry is the breath of life, but the City as a whole is 
undoubtedly in accord with this Manifesto in its assertion 
that too many States in pursuit of false ideals of national 
mterest have imperiled their own welfare, and have lost 
sight of the common interests of the world by basing their 
commercial relations on the economic folly which treats 
all trading as a form of war, ; 
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ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK. 





YEAR’S FINANCIAL RESULTS. 





MR. R J. HOSE ON THE SITUATION. 





CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA. 








The thirty-cighth annual general meeting of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., was held on October 19th, 1926, in London. 
Mr. R. J. Hose, the chairman of the company, presided, and, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said: It is a 
sicnificant and disquieting sign of the times that, at meetings of 
this nature, increasing attention has perforce to be devoted to the 
effects of politico-labour developmonts, however much _ business 
men may desire to confine their deliberations to their own particular 
activities. ‘Thus, on this occasion I have to say that the whole 
commercial situation in this country during the past months has 
been overshadowed by the General Strike and the stoppage in the 
and there can be no question that the present state 
of affairs is very grave. The prolongation of the coal stoppage has 
necessarily deferred a general revival in trade, while the necessity 
of import ng toreign upplies of coal at high prices has enhanced 
in a dual manner the adverse balance of our international payments. 


coal industry, 


DEPENDENCE ON EXPORT TRADE. 


frequently stated in the past 


OUR 
but in the light of 

repeated with the utmost possible 
must export in order to live. That 
consideration should be impressed upon the minds of the people 
of all classes in thi y far more deeply than any passing 
With world competition definitely on the increase, 
here are too high, and it is pre-eminently 
important honld be reduced and the most modern 
methods of production readily adopted. Should the present state 
of affairs remain unrelieved, a heavy surplus of imports threatens 
to become a permanent feature of the returns of British foreign trade. 
Whichever pc might be in office would eventually have 
to deal with the fundamental fact of the absolute dependence of 
Great 


It has been 
pre sent circumstance 
emphasis— that Great 


must he 


Britain 


country 
political slogan. 
manutacturing costs 


that priee 


litical party 


Britain upon the maintenance of her overseas commerce, 


ARGENTINA, 


With regard to South America, the past year has not, generally 
speaking, been marked by ‘ 
having been still adversely affected by the continued unsettlement 
in Europe, particularly in re; ard to the exchange position of several 
of the leading currenci On the other hand, definite advancement 
has been made in the modernization of financial machinery, such 
as the adoption of centralized banking systems in certain Latin- 
American « The 
continued unsett in Europe has been nowhere more in evidence 
than in Argentin 
that the economi 


increased commercial prosperity, markets 


muntries. infavourable effect upon business of the 
, 
men 


In general, however, there can be no question 
id financial f Argentina 


situation of is sound. 





The followi ( ust received from our Buenos Aire 8 branch 
summarizes present conditions in the Republic : 

‘General t le is beginning to show signs of recovery. and the 
harvest outlook i promising. Pastur y is excellent, and cattle are 





in good cond n, although 
displays a firm tenden V. 
of cotton are at the 





prices are low. The hide market 
Che wool outlook is favourable. Exports 
highest level ever recorded, although pric es pre 








declining Shipments of dairy produce are maintained, with values 
lower. The exchan market is firm. Monetary conditions are 
easy, and for some time past Stock Exchange quotations have shown 
an advencing tendency, although at the moment the tone is dull. 
Labour cvonditio continue tranquil, the building trades are still 
active, and railw ey trath ire well maintained.’ 

CHILE, 

T Ch } 1 riod covered by the bank's finan ial year has 
been one of sustained interest in all spheres of activity. A con 
sistent growth in the commerce of Chilo continued to characterize 
the foreign trade of the country during 1925. Labour conditions 
have b quiet, and for many months thore seemed prosnects 
of bette rade, based on the settled political conditions and the 
monetary end financial reforms which came into operation at 
the by of the year. The brighter outlook, howev« r, has 
been somewl obscured owing to the shrinkege of sales effected 





in the all-importent nitre industry. The fact must be faced 
thet Chilean nitrate has now no longer its former monopoly in 
the fertilis markets of the world, and thet modern methods 
must he adopted in all branches of the industry in order to mect 
the growi: ompetition from synthetic nitrogenous fertilisers. 
Reports from Jeading ientific authorites give every reason for 
bolieving that the world demand for all kinds of fertilisers will 
show ¢ «i consistent expansion in years to come, owing to 
t! eur ! impoverishment of the soil. Provided, therefore, 
* the Chilean industry is, by the adoption of up-to-date methods, 
Placed on a basis enabling it to resist existing competition, there 
18 nO reason why it should not share in the future increased sales 


ol nitrogenou 
Inent which is 


tertilisers. It is encouraging to note the develop- 


taking place in the sources of national wealth other 
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than nitrate. This is particularly observable in the consistent 
expansion of the copper mining industry, and Chile now occupics 
second place among the copper producing countries of the world. 

With regard to the fiscal position of the country, the present 
Government has recently taken drastic steps to effect economies, 
and, in order to adjust the Budget position and to pay off out- 
standing deficits, as well as partly to consolidate existing indebted- 
ness, they contracted about a week ago with United States bankers 
for the issue in New York of long-term loans for the equivalent 
of about £13,000,000, and their expectation is that in the year 
1927 the Budget will be balanced. The past year has witnessed 
a turning point in the monetary history of the Republic. The new 
central bank of issue, the Banco Central de Chile, commenced 
operations in January last, and has proved entirely successful. 
In addition, there came into effect at the beginning of this year 
the General Banking Law, regulating the operations of banks 
under strict Government supervision, and there is no doubt that 
the administration of this new measure will have beneficial! results 
on the whole conduct of banking in the Republic. 

The following cable, just i from our Santiago branch, 
summarises present conditions in the Republic : “ The establishment 
of the Banco Central de Chile and the stabilization of exchange 
continue to operate to place business conditions on a more stable 
and are leading to the adoption of sounder commercial 
methods. _ It is confidently anticipated that the joint efforts of the 
Executive and the Legislative Chambers towards balancing the 
Budget will achieve favourable results. There is less pessimism 
prevalent regarding the future of the nitrate industry. 
in general is very quict, and money is inclined to be moro plentiful 
Tho bond and share markets are quiet, but 
urities are buoyant in tone. Agriculture! prospects ere 
The labour situation is quiet, although the figures of 
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favourable. 
unemployment tend to increa 
PERU AND MEXICO. 
1 


conditions in Peru have been adversely affected 


Ceneral economic 
namely, 


business 


by the low prices ruling for its principal exports, 
and Mexico is at from severe 
depression, but it is a country of rapid changes, there can be 
little doubt that it needs only two or three years of freedom fron 


cotton. present suftiering 


and 


political and labour troubles and repressive legislation, with due 
protection for individual enterprise, to regain that measure of 
prosperity to which it is entitled by reason of its great natural 
TeSOUTCCS, 

Spain Is unde I yolng a transitior al pe riod of development wna 


the termination of the Moroccan campaign should result in a very 
great reduction in national expenditure. The Spanish Government 
has recently decreed increased duties on certain import 
iron and steel goods, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
arrangement may shortly to avoid this further handicap 
to British industry, especially in view of the fact that Great Britain 
remains by far the most important customer for Spanish products. 
Although the compilation of the balance sheet by the new method 
naturally affects the sterling totals, the 
little difference to the ratio of another. The 
change in system, however, makes it very difficult to compare figures 


including 
SOTTO 


be come to 


adopt ion thereof makes 


any one item to 


in the present balance sheet with those of the previous year. hus, 
although there is an the figure of 
deposit, and other accounts, there is in reality a moderate increase. 


apparent decrease in current 


Acceptances on account of customers show this year an expansion, 
and, as this item represents the movement of 
growth therein is naturally always a source of satisfaction to us. 

There is a certain dee the total of cash and of bills 
receivable, but these items ate naturally affected by the new system 
other items in the | 


commodities, any 
‘rease in 


of rendering accounts in the same alanco 
heet, and it will be found that we hold in these liquid assets about 
43 per cent. of our liabilities to the publie by way of current, deposit, 
and other Advances are in reality higher than the corre- 
sponding figure a year ago, and I may tell you that these are well 
distributed over the various countries in which the bank operates. 
The expansion 


Way a 
accounts. 


Both gross profits and charges show an increase. 
in gross profits, however, is greater than that in charges, so that we 
show an increase in net earnings of just over £40,000. 

With regard to the position of institution 
dividend of the British Bank of South America. Ltd., for the 
1925 was maintained at 10 per cent. The hoard of the Commercial 
Bank of Spanish America, Ltd., again deemed it 
to place the working profits for the year ended June, 
rather than to declare a dividend. 
the date sheet branches of our bank have been opened 
at certain places in Colombia, Nicaragua, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, and Salvador, where the Commercial Bank of Spanish 
America forme rly had This dk taken after 
consideration by the boards of directors of both banks, and is a 


our associated the 


year 


advisable 
1926, to 
since 


has 
contingent account 


of our balanc 


offices. cision was 
development in the policy of consolidation of the bank’s 
interests, which the consistently pursuing. The 
Banque Anglo-Sud Americaine, Societe Anonyme, Paris, has again 
declared a dividend of 75 per cent. for 1925, while the amount carried 
forward into the current year’s accounts has been substantially 
increased. ‘The Anglo-South American Trust Company, New York, 
records satisfactory results in the second year of its operations, and 
the profit realised has again been added to its resources. 

The dividend of the Banco de A. Edwards y Cia for the year ended 
June last has been maintained at 16 per cent., and a further alloca. 
tion has been made to reserves. 

The Banque Generale Belge again records an expansion in profits 
which enabled the directors further to increase the dividend to 
15 per cent., as against 14 per cent. in 1924, and 12 per cent. in 1923. 

The report and aecounts were adopted, 


normal 


dire ctors are 
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HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LTD. 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 








SOUND DEVELOPMENT ON CONSERVATIVE 





Mr. H. Eric Miller, the Chairman of Harrisons and Crosfield, 
Limited, opened his speech at the Annual Meeting of the Company 
on October 14th by paying a tribute to the memory of Mr, Charles 
Heath Clark whose wise leadership in the past had paved the way 
for the excellent results now submitted. 

Mr. Miller then referred at some length to the general position 
of the Company. He showed that the previous record profit 
figure had been exceeded by over £80,000 this year. “I must 
point out,” he said, * that our business covers a wide field and that 
we are not by any means dependent for our results on the fortunes 
on one industry only. The financial position of the Company is a 
strong one, and this facilitates sound devclopment which it is the 
policy of the Board to continue on conservative lines.’ 


LINES. ° 





As regards | 


the Investments, he stated that the aggregate market value was | 


largely in excess of the figure at which they stand in the accounts. 


teviewing the rubber industry Mr. Miller said the trade welcomed | 


the increase in world stocks of crude rubber by 30,000 tons since the 
beginning of the year. He put the production of new automobiles 
this year at five miliions, bringing the total world registration up 
to twenty-seven millions. He said 1927 production of rubber 
could not. exceed 625,000 tons whilst absorption is likely to be well 
over 600,000 tons, and any possible addition to world stocks should 
be nursed to provide for the further expansion in the use of rubber- 
shod vehicles, which can be confidently foreseen. 

Mr. Miller then dealt at length with the position of the tea industry. 
and again laid stress on the question of quality and the higher 
proportionate value of better-grade teas, 

He concluded with a plea for a raising of the level of efficiency 
throughout the nation. 

The Report was unanimously adopted and a final dividend of 
30 per cent. was declared on the Deferred Ordinary shares miking 
4 per cent. for the year. 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Presiding at the ordinary general mecting of the Buenos Ayres 


Western Railway Ltd., held on October L9th, 1926, the chairman 


(Sir Henry Bell, Bt.) seid that the year’s results were satisfactory. | 


They suffered disappointment because the wheet harvest, which 
until! the last moment promised to give splendid results, was 
attacked by rust, and consequently the yicld both in quality and 
quentity was not up to expectations. Maize did not yield the 
harvest they had enticipated, and its transport was delayed by a 
spell of damp, warm weather, which necessarily effected the grain, 
so much so that at one time it was almost unsaleable. In spite of 
these drawbacks and the drop in the receipts trom the cattle traffic 
due to the abnormea! activity during the previous year on account 
of drought, their gross receipts incressed by £207,673. The available 
balance of £860,336 had enabled them to place £100,000 to the 
veneral reserve fund end to recommend a final dividend of 4 per cent. 
on the Ordinary stock, making, with the interim dividend of 3 per 
eent. 7 per cent. for the year, an increase of 1 per cent. on the twelve 
Particularly gratifying features in the improved showing 
het heen the more favourable results of working the Buenos Ayres 
Midland Railway and the decreasing exchange loss on remittances. 

Summarizing the impressions that he formed on his recent visit 
to Argentina, the chairman said that they had in the Western 


montis, 


Railway an exceedingly valuable property, which was situated in | 


some of the finest agricultural zones in the Republic. The railway 
wes in good condition, and was efficiently managed by most com 
petent officials. Argentina was a great and progressive country, 
with vast tracts of fertile territory as yet untouched awaiting further 
development ; she was graduelly working her way through the 
troubles which were the aftermath of the Great War. 

With regard to the prospects for the coming year, he had received 
on Saturday a cablegram, which the directors considered very satis- 


tactory : “ Crops, camps, and live stock were in excellent condition, | 


and prespects were favourable for coming season. 
The report was adopted. 


-s« LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 

PICTURESQUE EFFECT 

CLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 








When you wish to choose 


CRETONNES 


see “ Colour in all its splendour ” at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Srgrt Ca. Little 
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“It stands in a class of 
its own,’ is a grateful 
Citizen’s comment on 


PUNCHBOWLE 


As a nation, it is said, we take our pleasures 
sadly. Punchbowle smokers, nevertheless, are 
certainly unsparing in cheerful enthusiasm—one 
day a letter from 8,000 miles away, another day 
from a smoker living within thirty minutes of 
Liverpool Street. 

The letter below suggests the esteem in which Punch- 
bowle is held. We may not care to claim so much for 
Punchbowle as this smoker does, but the sincerity of his 
appreciation is clearly indicated. 

(Original letter can be inspected at Bureau address beneath.) 
“As a grateful citizen, permit me to offer you my 
“hearty congratulations for placing before the 
“ British Smoking Public such an excellent pip. 
“tobacco as your ‘ Punchbowle’ mixture—it is ce) 
“tainly a triumph in the art of blending tobac. 

“TL have had the pleasure of introducing it io ma 
“of my pipe-loving friends, some of whom «a 
“smokers of many years’ standing and are con 
* poisseurs of what a really good tobacco should | 
“Lhey are astonished at its wonderful lasting 
“qualities and deem it the ‘last word’ as an ideal 
“© pipe-joy.’ ” 
* Punchbowle can boast no rivals, for it stands in 
* a class of its own, and certainly should be more 
“widely known to discerning smokers of the 
“ fragrant weed.” 
Punchbowle is full strength 


Barney’s, strong yel 


cool. Seasoned smokers have made it unique 
among the strong Tobaccos by their continued 


praise, and by recommendation to other smokers. 


cata) 1/1 the oz.: three strengths @ 


Sold everywhere in 1, 2, 4,8 & 16 oz. Packings. Three strengths: 
Barney’s (edium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 
Of good Tobacconists—every where. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Also at Edinburgh; National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1 
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TRADE Not. WARFARE. 


There can, the signatories of this Manifesto maintain, 
be no recovery in Europe till politicians in all territories, 
old and new, realize that trade is not war, but a process of 
exchange ; that in time of peace our neighbours are our 
customers, and that their prosperity is a condition of our 
own well-being. Restricted imports involve restricted 
exports, and no nation can afford to lose its export trade. 
Dependent as we all are upon imports and exports and 
upon the processes of international exchange, we cannot, 
sav the signatories to this Manifesto, ‘* view without 
grave concern a policy which means the impoverishment 
of Europe. We wish to place on record our con- 
vietion that the establishment of economic freedom is the 
best hope of restoring the commerce and the credit of 
the world.” 

Tne AMERICAN ATTITUDE. 

Before offering one or two general comments represent- 
ing, I think, the general view of business men, let me 
draw attention once again to the fact that prominent 
bankers and business men in the United States have 
taken part in the movement. If it is true, as undoubtedly 
it is, that high tariff walls have hampered trade during 
recent years between many of the European States, 
what must be said of the attitude of the United States 
which as the world’s, and especially Kurope’s, largest 
creditor, nevertheless takes the lead in making it difficult 
for the debtor countries to redeem their obligations 
through the export of goods and services ? Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that American trade and prosperity was 
increased during the War period, notwithstanding the 
fact that Europe’s power to manufacture was necessarily 
enfeebled for some years after the conflict, and in spite 
of the heavy debts which Europe had to repay to the 
States, America was one of the frst of the nations to 
raise still higher the tariff wall at a moment when the 
financial recuperation of Europe was necessary not only 
in the interests of that Continent but, rightly considered, 
in the interests of the whole world. 

I need seareely say that with the objects of the framers 
of this Manifesto the City and business men generally 
are entirely in accord. ‘The practical point, however, 
which is eagerly discussed is whether the Manifesto is 
likely to achieve its object or not. Rightly or no, it is 
generally believed that it has been issued by way of 
preliminary to the much discussed International Economie 
Conference: in other words, it is, perhaps, in some 
respects, in the nature of a ballon @essai and the manner 
of its reception by all the countries concerned may well 
affect the prospects of the Conference itself. For it is 
very clear that any Eeonomiec Conference dealing with 
such matters as those outlined in the Manifesto must 
depend very largely for its success upon a spirit of 
amity between the various nations having first been 
secured, 

Nor Fiscat PROPAGANDA, 

Notwithstanding the fact that this plea by bankers 
and business men is for the removal of restrictions upon 
European trade—in other words, for the removal in 
many cases of tariff barriers—-I consider that it would 
be not only unfair but untrue to describe it in any sense 
of the word as a “Free Trade” Manifesto, though 
admittedly its pleadings are all in that direction. I 
believe, however, this document has not been inspired 
by a consideration of either Free Trade or Protectionist 
principles as they are ordinarily understood, but 
simply by a vivid realization of the actual facts as 
they have prevailed in Europe during the last few years. 
It has been due in many respects to the worst forms 
of Protection having, beyond all question, acted not to 


the detriment of one but of many countries, and though 
if such conditions were to be persisted in it is conceivable 
that a manufacturing country like Great Britain might 
be forced into measures of a retaliatory character, it is 
evidently considered that before any such possibility 
Is contemplated, the better way, the way which is more 
in harmony with the spirit of the League of Nations, 
and the way which is more in harmony with the ideals 
both of industrial and international peace, should first 


be striven for. And with this view and with these aims 
the City is entirely in accord. 
HuMANITY AND CoMMON SENSE. 

It is, moreover, a policy in harmony with the lead 
taken by this country in rendering first aid to the necessi- 
tous countries of Europe immediately after the War. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in rendering this aid there 
has, especially in more recent years, been close-co- 
operation between Great Britain and the United States. 
In both of those countries it may be said that humani- 
tarian and common-sense views alike have inspired action. 
Recognizing the inability of some of the devasted 
countries to accomplish their own financial and economic 
redemption, the helping hand has been extended freely. 
It has, however, also been perceived that if such foes to 
civilization as Communism and Bolshevism were to be 
overcome it was supremely necessary that financial and 
industrial depression, with its accompaniment of un- 
employment, should give place to conditions of industrial 
activity and prosperity. It is, I am convinced, with 
this same desire that bankers and businessmen of all 
nations have decided that a duty rests upon them to 
give to all peoples and Governments a strong lead. In 
so doing they have rendered an international service. 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
ANXIETY with regard to the coal situation has checked 
activity in some departments of the Stock Exchange, but, 
speaking generally, the firmness of high-class investment 
stocks and the activity of some of the Speculative Markets 
remains. As regards investment stocks, the slightly casier 
conditions in the Money Market and the absence of any rise 
in the New York Bank Rate have been among the favourable 
influences operating, while the idea has also prevailed that the 
Government's offer to convert the Treasury Bonds maturing next 
February has met with a very good response. In the Specula- 
tive Markets a considerable stimulus to Oil shares was given 
by the very fine dividerd and bonus distribution by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. and elsewhere the continued rise in Tin 
has stimulated activity in Tin Mining shares. 
* * * * 
A BANKER ON INDUSTRY. 

I cannot too strongly endorse the comments made by Wr. 
R. J. Hose at this week's meeting of the Anglo-South American 
Bank concerning our industrial problems. ‘* Ido not propose,” 
said Mr. Hose, “to examine the conflicting claims of the 
parties involved in the coal dispute. I must, however, as a 
banker, make some reference to the dire economic effects of 
recent events, for, at gatherings such as the present, it is with 


facts that we must deal.” After dealing with many visible 
evidences of the havoc wrought by the coal stoppage aud the 
far-reaching character of the damage inilicted, Mr. tk Sg 


gested that in place of some of the silly slogans with which 
British workers have been befooled for so long, we should 
adopt slogans more consistent with the stern facts of the 
situation such, for example. as Great Britain must export to 
live. ** Whichever political party,” said Mr. Hose, * might be 
in office would eventually have to deal with the fundamental 
effect of the absolute dependence of Great Britain upon the 
maintenance of her overseas commerce.” Not a few, I fancy, 
will also endorse Mr. Hose’s desire that there should be a great 
insistence upon compulsory education in our schools on elemen- 
tary economic principles with special reference to the com- 
plicated nature of the State's financial fabric. Possibly, as the 
Chairman of the Anglo-South American Bank suggested. there 
might then be few in the future gencration who would not 
realize that if any changes are to be made, they must come 
about by evolution and not by revolution. 
: * :k * * 
ConNpDITIONS IN SourH AMERICA. 

As is customary on the occasion of the annual mectings of 
the Anglo-South American Bank, Mr. Hose gave a very in- 
structive résumé of economic conditions in the countries in 
which the bank’s operations are carried on. With regard to 
South America in general, the past year, of course, has not 
been one of special commercial prosperity, but, all the same, 
some of the developments have been of a satisfactory character. 
This has been particularly the case as regards banking and 
financial machinery, the developments having included the 
adoption of centralized banking systems in some of the Latin- 
American countries. These developments, Mr. Hose considers, 
have done much towards consolidating the bases upon which 
any future expansion in commercial activity would rest. In 
short, the leading South American countries should be in a 
favourable position to benefit by any settlement of Kuropean 
difficulties. 
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Tue Nirrate Inpustry. 

In Chile improvements in many directions, including the 
Government finances, have been offset by the depression in 
the nitrate industry, and the Chairman of the Anglo-South 
American Bank did not attempt to disguise the fact that 
Chilean itrate has no longer its former monopoly. On the 
other hand, there are not wanting indications of a coming 
expansion in the demands for all fertilizers and, with the 
adoption of up-to-date methods in the Chilean industry. there 
seems to be no reason to take a despondent view of the Chilean 
nitrate outlook. I referred last week to the favourable 
character of the Anglo-South American Bank Report itself, 
and, needless to say, the proposed appointments to the board 
of Sir Augustin Edwards and Mr. Wells were unanimously 
approved by the shareholders. 

* * * * 
Entre Rios Revorr. 

The annual financial statement of the Entre Rios Railways 
is a good one and confirms the favourable impression pro- 
duced by the recent final dividend, making 6 per cent. for the 
year. Crop prospects are stated to be favourable, and the 
favourable impression created by the higher dividend is 
increased by the fact that the company was also able to place 
£100,000 to Reserve. 

* 


Dr. Lear ON BANKING. 

Tf only by reason of its eminent authorship, the small work 
on banking, by Mr. Walter Leaf, the Chairman of the West- 
minster Bank, which has just been published, is sure of a very 
wide circle of readers. Especially can the book be recom- 
mended to those who desire not merely to be informed con- 
cerning the mechanism of banking and of Lombard Street 
generally, but who wish to discover how that mechanism has 
been affected by the War and the many abnormal develop- 
ments since the termination of the conflict. Thus, it will be 
seen that Mr. Leaf devotes a major part of his book to a con- 
sideration of the developments in Central Banking, and does 
not pass to a consideration of the mechanism of the joint stock 
banking system and the Discount Market until these develop- 
ments in Central Banking have been thoroughly thrashed out. 
As far as possible, Mr. Leaf has also kept away from contro- 
versial topics, but already one assertion in his book, namely, 
that the joint stock banks do not create but only distribute 
credit, has challenged replies from various quarters. Within 
certain limits, which it would be difficult, perhaps, to define 
precisely, there can be little doubt that in many cases the 
advance of loans by the joint stock banks must be regarded as 
constituting, for the moment at all events, a distinct creation 
of new credit. A. W. K. 


* * * 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 
Monday. October 25th, at 8.30 p.m.—BrNsamin Disraert: 
Tae Eart or BeaconsrieLtp. By M. André Maurois. At King’s 
College, Strand. Admission Free. 


Tuesday, October 26th, at 5.30 p.m.—-The third of a course of 
lantern lectures on SraAnisH ArT. By Dr. Perey Dearmer. Tickets 
js. for one lecture, or 7s. for the Course of Nine, to be obtained 
from King’s College. At King’s College, Strand. 

Wednesday, October 27th, at 3.15 p.m.—TnHe Nervous Baby. 
By Dr. Louise McIlroy. The first of a series of lectures on Psycuo- 
LOGICAL DirFICULTIES IN THE Nursery, to be held at Carnegie 
House, 117 Piccadilly. Under the auspices of the National 
Society of Day Nurseries. Tickets 7s. 6d. for each lecture, to 
be obtained from Viscountess Erleigh, 65 Rutland Gate, S.W. 7. 

Thursday, October 28th, at 5 p.m.—EMiGRATION AND IMMIGRA- 
TION SINCE THE WAR OF 1914-1918. By Professor A. J. Toynkee. 
At the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych. 


FLLMS. 


Melodrama at its best. perfectly acted and 
At the Stoll, Kingsway, and many 


SrectaA DALLAs. 
very much worth seeing. 
other cinemas. 

Tue VANISHING Race. 
tale of the Red Indian in conflict with modern society. 

Her Dancrna PARTNER.—Continental version of the 
plot about a dance-mad wife and irate husband. 
at times daring. 


familier 
Amusing and 
Mons.—Last week of this maznificent British War-film at the 
Marble Arch Pavilion, W. | 


La Boukme.—-Lilian Gish and John Gilbert ir 2 film version 
of the tearful old favourite, oxclusive to tho New Gellery, Regent 
Street. ‘ 

Tue Hanps oF Ortac.—This interesting German thriller will 
be shown privately to the members of the Film Society on Sunday. 
October 24th, at 3 p.m. Applications for mem ership to Miss 
Harvey, 56 Manchester Street, W. I. 


Rather a miserable attempt to tell a! 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for you 
children’s education at School and Univer. 


sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write fo, 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commissiog 








A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO 


This tobacco is a challenge to those who say 
that the quality of 25 or 30 years ago does not 
exist to-day. It may be the only one in Britain, 
but it is the genuine old style quality—air-cured, 
sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, having the sweetness 
of time. 


In case of 


PER OZ, 


From most i 

| good To- difficulty | in 
| bacconists in ovtaining 
| 1 and 2 oz. locally, 
packets, or write direct 
| 4/b. silvered manufac- 
| tins at 1/2 

| 


GEORGE 
DOBIE & 
SON, 
Tobacco 
Manfrs., 
PAISLEY. 


Est. 1809 


enclose name 
and address 
your 


é 
Tobacconist @ 
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: NEW YORK 
& SOUTH AMERICA 
: CANADA 


A. 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For Fall Parvuwlars Apply 


iTHE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
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America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Aiso at Birmingham, Manchester, Giasgow & Southampton. 
b, ‘~ 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
OCTOBER 25th, 26th and 27th. BELLE BENNETT and RONALD 
COLMAN in ** STELLA DALLAS ”; Scenic-Drama. ‘* THE LIGHT 
ON LOOK-OUT MOUNTAIN,” BOBBY VERNON ij; **‘ BROKEN 
CHINA,” etc. OCTOBER 28th. 29th and 30th, RICHARD DIX and 
LOIS WILSON in ** THE VANISHING RACE,” by ZANE GREY; 
Comedy, ** LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING,” ete. 


FORTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. 











Evenings at 8.30. -Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 
MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A Comedy by Turcenev. 
All seats bookable (Phone: Regent 1307) 
—— 
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YOUR ENTIRE HOME 
heated 
with one coke fire 


Without pipes or radiators, your 
entire house from ground floor to 
attic can be flooded with the genial 
temperature of June throughout the 
severest Winter weather. 


This remarkable invention, the One- 
pipe Heater, has been installed in 
hundreds of homes and buildings in 
the U.K., and the system may be 
seen operating in a private London 
residence by appointment. 

Will burn coke or anthracite— 
stoking only twice daily. 

Installed complete in a few days 
with no disfigurement at cost of 


approximately £120/140. 


Write o1 call for Booklet and list of Onepipe installations. 
INTERNATIONAL 


ONEPIPE HEATER, 1 
Only address: 


11 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 1 


(Phone: Victoria 4383, 0824). 
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‘Better fifty years 
of Europe 


than a cycle of Cathay,” 
says Tennyson. Better a 

few puffs from Player's 
Navy Mixture than a 
* hookah ”-full of indiffer- 


ent smoke. 


There is sweetness, a frag- 
rance and a smoothness 
in Player’s Navy Mixture 
that is most enjoyable. 


| PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE | 





P.1287 
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| juvenator to the crest of the 


[ApverTisers’ ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


REMARKABLE ELECTRICAL 
DISCOVERY 


REJUVENATION 


\ striking application of the electricity from the human body 
has just been made by the inventor of a burglar alarm which is 
actuated solely by the electricity given: off by the burglar who 
approaches it. It is not necessary for him to 
fitted with this alarm—his mere presence supplies the electricity 


safe 


touch a 
necessary to set it going. Insulation by rubber clothing, rubber 


boots, &c., has no effect. 


The discovery that all matter is a manifestation of electrical 
action, being composed of trillions of electrons revolving round 
nuclei, as planets revolve round the sun, has in all probability 
taught us more about the human body than any other fact now 
known to science. The human body, consisting as it does of 
matter, is not only composed of solid electricity, but by its forma- 


tion and strucure it is an electrical machine 


Half the 


: this is negative 


So long as our body is alive it generates electricity. 
current we gencrate passes through th 
electricity. 


nerve 
The other half, positive electricity, passes chemically 
through the blood. This dual type of circulation is Life. 
Youth is nothing but the ability to generate sufficient clectricity 
to keep all the 


PTOW 


functions of the body properly working. As we 


older Nature conserves power for. the main shaft, as it 


were, life itself, by withdrawing electricity from parts and func- 


tions of the body which, relatively, are of minor importance 


The withdrawal of the vital current causes such things as gout, 


sciatica, rheumatism, and countless other enfeebling ailments. 


It follows, therefore, that old age could be counteracted and 


kept at bay to a very great extent, if only we could supply 


artificially the electricity which Nature has to withdraw to keep 


our vital functions going. Can science do this? The answer 
is that science not only can, but is doing it. A> wonderful 
machine, called a “ Rejuvenator,’ has been invented by Mr 
O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.S., &c., of Chantry House, 


so constructed 
heart of th« 


Grimsby. This machine is that it supplies clee- 


tricity to the brain centre—the human electrical 


machine and to the parts of the body locally affected as well. 


There is no sensation when the Rejuvenator, Iby 


the body 
restores them to 


“needly ” 


supplying the electricity that is lacking to parts of 


which Nature has found it necessary to neglect, 


health and normal working. 


1 


The coming on of old age manifests itself in a variety of ways. 


t may be by neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, gout. 


T 
! - 
Pain arising from any of these causes is nothing but a call 


from the part of the body affected for electricity from the 


particular area of the brain the function of which it is to 


supply it. The Rejuvenator is so arranged that it can assist 


the various brain areas to obey these calls for electricity, besides 


supplying vital current to the pain areas. For instance, the 


treatment for gout in the toe is to apply current from the Ke- 


head immediately beneath which 
are the brain cells actuating the toes. This re-energises these 
After the current has been passed over the toe itself 


inflammation 


lazy cells. 
for a few minutes the pain will cease, and the 
begin to abate. 

The Rejuvenator has cffected many wonderful cures of heart 
and kidney troubles, and nerve disorders, as well as the other 


ailments mentioned above, as the large number of remarkable 

testimonials Mr. Overbeck has received abundantly prove. 
Old age does not always show itself by ailments such as gout, 

&e., but by loss of power 


is especially valuable in such cases 


sencrally. Mr. Overbeck’s invention 


By the daily use of a Rejuvenator for a few minutes not only 
do we keep ourselves free from pain, but the presence of more 


| electricity in our systems gives us a feeling of youth, and restores 


the cheerful outlook on life that is only possible when we are 
fit. The machine is entirely independent of outside sources of 
electrical supply, and can be used anywhere. 

Mr. Overbeck will be pleased to send a book fully describing 
his highly important invention, which is neither costly to buy 
nor to run, on receipt of mentioning the Spectator, 
addressed to him at Chantry House, Grimsby. 

Agents, Harrods, Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores, 


stamp, 


London 
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r A niece of Constructive Christianity deserving af every support. 


| THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K, 


FUNDS tea reed NEEDED. 
THEIR MAJESTIES. THE KING & QUEEN, 


President: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 
3,009 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, etc “ 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
Cc. E. MALDEN, Esq. M.A 
Deputy Chairmon: PF. iH CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” “ <— itee : 
HOWSON F. DEVIT 
164, SHAR TECSURY Re LONDON, W.C. 2, 


W.C. 2. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK, ‘214. High Holborn, 
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Ss 15a Pall Mail, 


‘Standard’ Poets 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


“ Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down. 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town. 
For men must work and women must weep.” 
—* THe THREE Fishers.” 


By Charles Kingsley, the famous author of ‘* Westward 
Ho” and “ Hereward the Wake.” He was in his writings 


a teacher of lofty social ee a the lesson he 
Care, thought, 


conveys in the above lines is obvi 
and provision for loved ones. 


The lesson is needed to-day, and we therefore draw your 


attention to the 


FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 
of THE STANDARD 


—one of the finest means of providing for those near 
and dear to us. 


Little Cost. Large Benefits, 
Absolute Security. 


An outlay of £1 a month will secure an immediate 
provision of over £600 for a man of 30. 


Write 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON: 110 Cannen Street, E.C. 4. DUBLIN: 
S.W. 1. 59 Dawson Street. 


for Explanaiory Leaflet “* AC / 











LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


————$___ 4 








IRON 


FENCING, GATES, &c. 


S33333 322238 ECLC? 
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a i” Gee WITH CRANKED TOPS AS * 7 
SHOWN 15 THE MOST UNCLIMBABLE | 
VON THE MARKET. v 


Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Cates, etc., 
application. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTDO., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 


free on 
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Bonus Year 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. | 


FUNDS EXCEED e181 000,000. 











Chairmer - - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 
By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum w hich may be as 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with p: ' The 1 on 
will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 





Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 











196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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100 happy 
memories 


The smoker who receives 


a box of Punch Havana 
Cigars at Christmas will 
remember the giver with 
the kindliest of thoughts. 
Punch Cigars are of such 
fine quality and delicate 
aroma that the utmost 
contentment is assured 
when smoking each one of 
them—each box one hun- 
dred reminders of the 
goodwill and discriminat- 


ing taste of the giver. 


Punch 








Hlazvaiia's 


A wise discernment in your 
choice will point to Punch 
Havana Cigars, which are 
made to suit every purse. 


* * x 


Punch Coronas, of the 
finest quality, 54ins. long, 
costing 18°/- per box of 


100 and 49/6 per box of 
Fn 


k * Ox 
Punch Petit Coronas, a 
cigar of fine quality, 5ins. 


long. Costing 126/- per 
box of 100 and 33/6 per 
box cf 25. 

ad * * 


Punch Bouquet Elegante, a 
cigar of good quality. 
Costing 21/3 per box of 
6 
— Pe 

* * ad 


Supplies can be purchased 
from first-class tobacconists. 
If not in they can 
easily be obtained for you. 


Cigars 


stock, 


Pest. 














insiall 


Petter-Light, 


others : — 

1. It is so simple that it can 
be operated by the gardener or 
maid. 


2. Running costs are very 


low, as thousands of testimonials 
prove. 

_3. The Petter engine can be 
disconnected immediately from 
the dynamo, and used to drive 
& pump, circuler saw, etc. 

4. Petter-Light Plants can be 
Promptly installed and wiring 





petrol-paraffin electric lighting plant. 
some reasons why you should choose it before all 


Now is the best time 


The Light that Never Fails. 


ETTER-LIGHT 


jf you desire electric light in your country home 


self-contained 
Here are 


the ideal 


carried out without disturbance 
by leading electrical engineers 
everywhere. 


5. A small plant, suitable for 
lighting a bungalow or average 
house, can be purchased for £80 
complete, on payment out of 
income terms, to suit customers’ 
convenience. 

6. Made by a firm with 30 
years’ experience in oil-engine 
manufacture. 
to install Petter-Light 





PETTERS LIMITED, 


London Office & Showrooms: 








Write for catalogues and full particulars : 


YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 


75b Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, 





RES? TARNSS TET SAI Tne Eee 


VERMVIORTANTISHEE TevseEE 











IPR IDSTTU NE Ie5 


WEIRD AND MYSTERIOUS 
THE 
GHOST BOOK 


COMPILED by 


CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


[READY SHORTLY 





= : (7/6 net) 
“The reader's shuddering hands will need for it the support 
of a table before he has ventured far into its appalling 
pages. Anyone in need of a good scare will find it here.” 
—Star. “These are real spook tales, warranted to raise the 
hair of the most sceptical. Writers include May Sinclair, 
Ilugh Walpole, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Clemence Dane.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 








CHRONICLES 


OF THE 


PRUSSIAN COURT 
»y ANNE TOPHAM 


(Ia one large handsome volume, with numerous 

illustrations. 21/- net) 
The author of this interesting book held the position of 
English governess to Princess Victoria Louise, the only 
daughter of the Kaiser, during the period of 1902-1909. We 
have here an intimate first-hand account of the Kaiser in 
his varying moods showing the perplexing facets of his 
character, 


LONDON 


ne HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 











re] PATERNOSTER ROW 





Business 


Men | 
Safeguard Your Voice 


Your office desk isn’t completely. equipped without a tin of 

“Allenburys” Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles. Always 

keep a tin within handy reach—your safeguard when you 

have a busy morning's dictating or when you are faced with 

a heavy day of interviews; and as they contain no harmful 
drug you may take them as freely as you like. 


They are Delicious 
stocks them. 


==. Allenburys 


re \ Se7a$ PASTILLES 





Your Chemist 


40%. - 1/3 
8oz. + 2/3 
lib. - 4/3 









Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asg 
Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 


24% for 6 insertions ; 


>% for 13; 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T'uesday of each week. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





] OVELIEST part of Riviera (C6tes des Maures), 
4 


superbly wooded estate, 18,000 square metres, 
pretty bungalow in course of construction, excetient 
water supply, selling a bargain for family reasons.300,000 
frances. No agents.-Write Philippe, 6 Rue d’Algérie, 
Lyons, France. 





VW ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA Winter accommodation, Select 
private high-class (not boarding house) with or 
without service Sea and station 3 min.— 
Lindfield, Valkyrie 


W HERE to 
George's Square, 
fs. Gd. a day} 


Gas fires, 
Road. 





Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 
S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 








only 4 i day. 
CONCERTS, &c. 
= BACH CANTATA CLUB, 1926. 
the remaining two concerts of the 1926 Season 


the sul scription has been reduced to 10s, Gd. (inciuding 
tax) which entitles the payer to membership of the 
Club and to one transferable ticket for each concert. 

Th Concerta will take place on TUESDAY, 
OCTORER 26th, at 8.15, at THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC (Instrumental). 

Solvists: HAROLD SAMUEL (Pianoforte). 
JOSEPH SLATER (Flute). 
ADILA PFACHIRI (Violin). 
And on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23rd, 
ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER 
Soloists: DOROTHY SILK. 
ERNEST J. POTTS. 
Conmluetor: Dr. W. G. WHITTAKER. 

All business communications and applications for 
membership to be made to Mr. HUBERT J. FOSS, 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, 
BE.U. 4 


at 8.15, at 
(Cantatas). 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANT ED 


EDUCATION 


—_—-— 


SNORNWALL 





COMMITTEE, 


HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED), 


immediately, an ASSISTANT MASTER to 
French througheut the School. Good Honours 


Wanted, 
teach 


Degree and training essential. Ability to take part in 
Koys’ Games will be a strong recommendation. 
Selary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 


Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 

stampeet and addressed foolscap envelope) from = the 

fead-Master, County School, Helston, to whom they 

be returned immediately. 
F. R. PAscor, 
Secretary for Education, 

Liiuestion Department, County Hall, 

Pruro, 15th October, 1926, 


a eter 


QOMETHING PARENTS 
4 THE JOURNAL OF 
that practical help so seldom found in choosing careers 
for boys and girls Described as “a beacon directing 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have paid 
no attention and of which probably they ave ignorant.” 
1s. mo atts from 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 





ARE LOOKING YOR 
CAREERS which gives 





SECRETARIES with 

ations can be recom- 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
Kussell Square. Phone: Museum 


< oer GHLY EBFFICLENT 
or without University qualili 

mented by the CENTRAL 

POR WOMEN, 54 


so No fees, 


TNIVERSITY OF 





CAMBRIDGE, 


The Local Examinations Syndicate are about to 
appoint an additional ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
‘The person appointed will be expected to give his whole 
time to the work of the Syadicate, subject to arrange- 
ments tor holidays which will not exceed two maths in 
the year; but he will be permitted to undertake a 
limited amount of examining or teaching work at the 
iliscretion of the Syndicate. 

rhe appointment will be made in the first instance for 
the period ending Sist March, 1928, at a stipend of £400 
a year rhe Assistant Secretary if reappointed from 
ist April, 1928, will hold the post during the pleasure of 
the Syndicate, and the stipend will be at the rate of 
Be year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £650 





Assistant Secretary will be required to join the 
Pension Scheme for persons holding office in the 
University. 
Candidates, 
years of ag 


who must be graduates and under 85 
are requested to send their names before 





Monday, November 8th, to Mr. W. N. WILLIAMS, 
Syndicate Buildings, from whom further information 
in be obtained. Preference may, but will not necessarily, 






ven to candidates with some teaching experience and 
1 academic qualifications in Mathematics‘and Natural 





. yo stant Secretary will be expected to enter upon 


his dutics not later than Ist January, 1927, 


{VROE BEL EDUCATIONAL 
LEGEK FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montetiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss EK. EK. Lawrence.—Ffor information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Hoard of Education apply to the Secretary. 


INSTITUTE COL- 





| hadlaita teal or LONDON, 

A Lecture on “ RECHERCHES A YAIRE POUR 
MIEUX COMPRENDRE LES GRANDES FIGURES 
HISTORIQUES ” will be given by Monsieur CH. 
PETIT-DUTAILLIS (Director of the Office N: tional 
des Universités et Ecoles Francaises) at _ NG's 
COLLEGE LONDON (Strand, W.C: 2), on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27th, at 5.30 pm. The 


Chair will be taken by Professor T. F. Tout, Litt.D., 
President ef the Royal Historical Society. ADMISSLON 
PRE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


EDWIN DELLER, 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Academie Registrar. 





The Creighton Tecture 
CANCE OF THE NEW 
GEORGIAN POLITICS ” will be given by PROFESSOR 
( W. ALVORD, Ph.D... at BEDFORD ‘eer 
[REGENT’S PARK (Entrance: York ae N.W. 1}, 


entitle? “THE SIGNIFI- 
INTERPRETATION OF 


on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28th, at p.m. rhe 
Chair will be take n by THE RIGHT HON, ‘ IsScOUNT 
HALDANE OF CLOAN, OM. , 

ADMISSION FREER, BY TICKET, to be obtained 
from the Secretary, Bediord College, Regent's Park, 
N.W. 1. 

EDWIN Ag ademic Registrar. 


DELLER, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS. 
4A. Education. Highly qualitied staff. Four leaving 
Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, 
O.T.C, Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March.— 
Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 


Public School 





Boarding School 
management ofthe Socicty 
of Friends in Yorkshire). Applications are invited for 
the post of HHEAD-MASTER in September, 1927. 
Applicants should be Graduates of a University; it is 
expected that they will be in sympathy with the aims 
and ideals of Friends. Applications, with copies of three 


| OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK (a 
for 130 boys. under the 


recent testimonials, and giving the names of three 
referees, should be sent before December Ist to The 


Secretary of the Bootham School Committee, 
York, 


Chalfonts, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 





OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 

Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmeuth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.). “ Royal 
Navy House,”’ 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 





i "ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Magnificent 

buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vices and Professions Head-Master, Rey. N. Miller, 
M.A, (late House-Master Haileybury College ). 





os GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmonth 
RN ( Coll ge. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon) 








W% VISTON Pre ms Scheol (Boys). country, playing 
field 8 ac.—Rey. M. Brack, Wo!lviston,Co. Durham. 


A NEWERING-ONSEA, Suszex. Virst School for 
i small Boys and Girls. Two minutes from beach 
Bedrooms face south. Personal care. Entire charge if 
desired. Fully-qualitied staff. Apply—The Principal, 
The Nomads 








l ATH.—* La Sainte Union Convent,” Pulteney 
toad. High Schoo! for Girls and Preparatory School 
for Boys under 12. Entire charge taken of pupils whose 
parents are abroad. 
| OCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, 
duality and strength of purpose. 
Fees are moderate. 





cultiy 
Girls 


tfes indivi 
and smail 
Boys. 








~! SSEX .Highlands.—Home School for a 
«) number of little girls and bovs. Especially 
for children whose parents are abroad. 
particulars— Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, 


limited 
adapted 

Prospectus and 
Crowborough, Sx. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 








IGHPIELD — LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss ALLIS. Priv: ate Residential | 
School tor Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616,’ 


NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE —Climaty 

J dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School § 
girls on modern Public School lines, Pre paratory st 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 134 n 
18 years of age. Escort pron ided from Lone 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 


lon, Cre om, 





——— 

NASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, 
J over 17) annex to Garretts 
received from the Colonies and forcizn countries With 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic : 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, 
Exceilent health record.—Address : 


Surrey (for Girly 


Hall, Banstead Girl 


' Science, 
racing aly, 
The Principal, 





——...., 


ANSDOWNE House, Swanage, Boar ling School for 
4 girls, trans. from H umnpstead, Principal, Mig 
Conder. Classical Tripoz, Cambridge, M.A., Duby lin, 


Thorough educn, on mod. 
exam. and for the 
looking bay. 


i. Hines. Pupils prep. for add, 
Univ. if req. be wutiful sit, over. 
Good garden. Net-ball. Tennis, Bathing, 





i 

I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD 

d SURRI F 
Bracing climate, Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Mis M Batchelor (Oxf. Hons, Sch) 


UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


With SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped Schoo 
Buildings. Large staff. HKasy access to London, 

Head- Mist res Miss ETHEL M. TREW, 





YT. HELEN'S. COCKERMOUTH Boarding School 
h for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situatiog, 
Entire charge if desired. YPrincipal—Miss Wheeler, 





—_—_—_——.. 

SEAGER HOUSE, HAYLING ISLAND, Hants 
\ Boarding School for Girls. Healthy sit’a near seq, 
Expecially beneticial delicate children,—Apply Principal, 








jen Head-Mistress of a thoroughly good School in¥, 
London, offers to educate free a clever girl abou 
13-14, in a class working for Matric., 1928 or 1929. A gid 





with a leaning towards classics Or mathematics preferred, 

If a boarder a fce of £78 p.a. must be charged SOx 1384, 

The Spectator. 

7 ta HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls 

(resident only). Principals Miss Brenda Nightingal 

M.A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Vield. 





haan BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. Principal: 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London School stands in owa 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. Eat, 
Scholarships. Prospectus from Principal, “ Wentworth,” 
College Read, Bournemouth, Bournemouth Collegiate 


Schools, Ltd. 








"Toe HU RCH, Shropshis Pub.Sch.forGiris, from 
) good Boarding Hou fees from £70 pa— 
Head- Mis tress, Miss H. L Thompson M.A. (Oxon), 


Wit ILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10, 
Secondary School. Girls Bedg. and Day School, 











oo IRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division 

Provost: Rev. I 1. Ktherington, Wrington 
Somerset, S. Katherin Heatherton Park, Taunton, 
Hiead- Mistress Miss ¢ M. Hartnell, M.A, (Oxon), 
Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. 


























FOREIGN 
— ee eS ae ee — 
] IEPPE.—Le Plein Ait ‘iss Tritton’s finishing 
aud Domestic School for Giris staff entirely 
Freneh. Good air, tennis, golf 
—— 
aoe ISH) Lady recommend School in Bernese 
4 Oberland for Languages and Winter Sports.—Mme, 
Routibonne, Wilders wyl, Swit itzerland. Refs., mod, terms, 
na If LADY, experiencet eachei im Te v0 
in her house near Paris a few rls wishin c finish 
their education in France Her daughite has been 
governess 4} years with English lady, whe im gi e all 
particulars, ‘also interview in London if wished.—-Box 
* MLK.,”” Adverti “nt Office, 99 New Bond st.,W.1 
POS EAE EE SE eee 
TALIAN RIVIERA Mlassio. English Indy with 
large south 2 bedded bedroom and dressi m to 
spare jit her villa, as above, is desirous of eiving two 
other ladies as paying guests Glorious vy, every 
comfort, delightful climat Letters, Box 1,385, Office 
of Spectator 
MK ME. BOISSIER, 7 Bd. Hugues, Sf. 1 abe, 
Marsellie ecounnodates ovue.or two udents, 
* Eng refs. Pension 30s. \ t Puition 
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ng — ~ - a 7 . . . co . “tf r yy ~~ da al . 
— SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES OILING HENS 7s. pair, 2 large Spring Chickens \ OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).— 
a s. 6d., post paid and dressed ready for table. | 4 ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf course ; 
ROUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the | ©) ith order.—Hermitage Pouttry Farm, Andover. | magnificent sea views every room; excellent cuisine, 
Ye ICE > Ni and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH. ieee gs ee ee light; gas-fires in bedroms. Easy reach sea, 
} cont’ a sT i "Ke ONOMY 8 HOOLS, ae " te K ENS.—Finest Surrey ; milk “Fatté ened, 3 to } shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 
MENTS, hoe ww MESSERS.GABBITAS, THRING J 3 Ibs., trussed, 7s. 6d. each, cash with order, | arages Comfortable ear.for hire. Summer and winter 
give ae ¢ Soin Stedat London, W. 1. Te lephone ; | Carriage paid. C.O.D. 7s. 10d.—A. A. Black, Tenterden, | Seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Tel. 189 Sidmouth. 
a & CO., —" ineational Agents. Established 1873, | Kent. aw AT LOM K. 83 sdiew's—the Léadine Haudro Est, 
3; rhrir gd Co ire per ew ORSE r ¢ T Chi kens.—3 for 10s.: 2 larger 10s \ 48 53 260 bedrooms Supreme for comf rt, 
~ ! pee ee oe ney ywis, 7s. 6d.: 2 Fat Ducks pleas health. Prospectus, Manager, § H 
ud t ee age tate ah mg Werk, 4s. canal livered.—Dunn, St. Micha "Wareham. ee ae - sights 
course of trai ere oO I 7 »%, ) . 
Horticultur NO CHARGES WHAT. ( ———" 0g eared ge da 1 IN pn Ask for Descriptiv List 
— Agri PARENTS fowls and ducks, 7s. pair.| S| (sratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by tho 
EVER WADE tO eesseres : : each, trussed, post free, ca h People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd.— 
~CIi —_—_— 86 p ‘ : bery. ¢ ' . P.R.H.A., Léd., St. George’s House, 193 K it W.1 
shoo! te @ HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for | kins). eo Senne seltaenin ae “ 
"¥ Shoot S ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING | 6 oH ooLs.—tTry our delicious Smoked Bacon. Side : 
ils 134 DELICATE OR HACKWARD BOYS FOR SPEC 565) Ober ce eae tan ont mete ibfitine te, Sha MISCELLANEUUS 
i, Crews, CARE AND MUITION : a of tt .~ . we geen | Ib \ hin unequalle i ” Write for List Rail paid Cash |} -—— — =. —-— —_———— —--_ — - --- — --— 
san up-to-date kn j ’ est hools at = ns D ' | tA ; 
bin ae COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, | “ith order. Empire Produce Co., Canada House, Bristol. | 2 a oven “Have ter sie 
en Tutors in to AID PARENTS by sending (iree - ——_—_—— -————_——— ee | 4 Costuines, &c., Turned abso by 
— will be pleased RENTS by sending (iree of Wise EMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, | our expert tailoring staff, Alt tepairs 
i Girly charg rc rthy information. jround with stor only Cash with order | free during turning Write for d fi or 
Girly The age of the | | — h idea of 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in strong|send garments for fre estin . lurning 
a With fees should ! udueational Agents, iling Co., Loxwo¢ d, Sussex. | Go., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.) re Road, 
Nt: 143 Cannon St Loi = =~ -— —— —— N. 16. We collect. "Phor Clissold 4777. 
alr, ——_———————— a ———————— NN 
oa. CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and GARDENING A We turn Overcoats, Suits, Costum ake 
— s advice concerning the mo itable establishments — i ae Iteratio in allnevessary Repairs, remodelling 
choo will be given fre charge to parents stating their < - one a aa ee, garments by expert tailors equal to new at inclusive Cost 
no requirements (kind of sch ol, age of pupil, locality te F I AVING, dwarf eens Rockery *. cee Send clothes for Free Estimates. Perfect results guara 
Dublin preferred, range of fees, ce.) to Messrs. Truman & | 1 Winect fre mney @ ceaten 3 i a te H Hil, Beg, | eel. List free.—Suit furning, Ltd. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke 
or add, Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, | @ywhere ymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4 | Sti t, H.C. 3. (Avenue 5721). Surrey Branch: 150 High 
it. over. london, W. ! relephe ne: Gerrat L 3272 (2 hes) eee —— —————— |} Street, Suttor 85) 
Bathin Publishers of “* S¢ HOOLS, the m st complete guide t = — a _ 
Ber. to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. TRAINED NURSES, &« RTIFICIAL TESTH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Hieh 
——_——_———— Tn -—-— ——.- --— Value assure % Up to 7 per tooth pinuel on 
HEAD, me. wpuees : I ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITU Vulcanite, 12s. on Spver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on Platinum, 
PRIVATE Tt ITION, &c. (with separate Nursing Home), Oifice o. ~ Cash or offer by turn If offer not accepted, parcel 
= Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all branches | return 1 post free Best prices paid for Old Gold and 
3. Sch,), ——_—— - of the profession supplied at any hour. ‘Telephone: | Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), Satisfaction - 
aemenes ALOCUTION Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR Kensington 1500 and 5225. guarantes 1 by the reliable firm : s Cann & Co., GIA 
SHIRE, E will train you in Public Speaking (Private Les-ons). Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850 
Write for Brochure, 401 Strand, W.C. 2 QT. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL ARTIFICIAL TEETH WANTED (OLD), 2s. cach 
RLS “2 TUITION by P ibe Gr ok. M Maths h DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, President : | £4 tooth on Vulcanite fs. on Silver: 6s. on Gold; 
MENT, ‘| Exame.—J. Charleston, B.A., 14 Els shat d., W. Lt Phe Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXE ER, C.M.G | 12s, on Platinum. No misleading prices. Cash by return. 
_ = : —s : chines: . C.B.E. This Registered Hospital receives for treatment | Satisfaction guaranteed. Business confidential Dental 
rs hool ——— — = as a PRIVATE PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE Works, 58 Haverstock Hill, Londo: 
on, ‘ : ee BaF Gk CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches | ——————————-_——— —-= 
AU THORS, TYPEWRITI ING, &c. (including a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North | 1 T R oe rivE ROL IUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, 
sacpessuabiatialisiidataddeniniibinaabninbiles Wales), and its numerous Villas are surrounded by ove r} i Liberal Discount. Hand-painted * Highart "’ Ware 
UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward | a thousand acres of park and farm. Voluntary boarde os | Unbre akable and waterproof. Fascinating, clever designs 
A Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Playa, | without certificates received. For particulars apply ) | by skilled artists. Quaint hand-painted Suede Leother 
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LOOK AT THE MAP PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 


! LOGIC AND FAITH By PROFESSOR W. G. de BURGH 
: AN ESSAY IN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 
By Sir HENRY SLESSER, K.C, Mp, 
PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. (Il) 
By PROFESSOR LEONARD RUSSELL 


BEHAVIOURISM: A PSYCHOLOGY BASED ON 
REFLEX-ACTION 











Can you place your finger on any 
country where there is no unrest 
= no reaching out after more 
stability and peace ? 





By JOHN B. WATSON, PhD, 


ECONOMIC ART AND HUMAN WELFARE 
By JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A, 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
BIOGRAPHY By ALEXANDER KNOX WHITE, M.A, | 
THE IRRATIONALITY OF THE coup 


Political and social problems are 
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ZANHALANTS, By THE EX-KAISER 


appeared exclusively in the SPECTATOR of 
A Germ-proof Atmosphere 


; 
" Sept. 18th, 2uh. Ort. 2nd, 9th and 16th, 1926. 
w ‘THE effect of “ Vapex” is to surround the user with a 
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pleasant and refreshing germ-proof atmosphere, ; Sark 
which Protects him or her from the onslaught of colds and 
"flu. “ Vapex” gains in strength on exposure to the air, 


Copies of these issues mey sii oblained upon application 
ee 7 id to the * ee tor” Office, 13 York Street, London, 

( y tect Fa r - 

a drop on the ancdxKerchie giving all-day protec ion or "y 2 Price 7 y Ad. each copy, post free. 
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‘*AN OLD HOUSE OF BOOKS ”’ 


Our finely illustrated booklet describes 
each of our departments—New Books, 
Bound Books, Second-hand, and 
Children’s—and gives interesting par- 
ticulars of the Literary Service Bureau. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
’Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


Spectator Competition 
OCTOBER 23. 


Overseas and Foreign Readers. 
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1 ~ 


( petitors must cut out and enclese this coupon, (See page 760.) 








Spectator Competition 
OCTOBER 23. 
For Home Readers Only. 


Cum wust cut out and encloce this coupoa, (Sco pag 
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The History of Witchcraft 


By 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS 
With & plates. 12/6 net. 
Owing to the keen demand for this book, the first large 
supply was exhausted on the day of publication. A 
further supply is now available. The publishers regret 
the inconvenience caused to prospective purchasers. 


Royal 8vwo. 





A History of the Highwaymen 


By 

CAPTAIN ALEXANDER SMITH 

With 16 plates. 

“There have been but three great books written about 

the more picturesque forms of crime,” states Philip Gosse, 

a leading authority, in the Sunday Times. He proceeds 

to name the present volume, Esquemeling Buccaneers of 

America (reprinted verbatim in the Broadway Transla- 

tions at 12/6 net), and Captain Johnson’s History of the 

Pirates (just issued, uniform in style and price with the 
Highwaymen). 


SS 


Crown 4to. 25/- net. 


——$—— 





Sex in Man and Animals 


By 
JOHN Rk. BAKER 
Demy 8vo. 


ee 


With 22 illustrations. 7/6 net. 

A sane and scientific introduction to the study of sex. 
“No better introduction could be wished for than this 
authoritative and extremely up-to-date book.”—Daily 
News. “ One of the clearest pieces of biological expesition 
we have ever read.”—Saturday Review. “ Both popular 
and scientific—no common combination.”—S pectator. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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THE NOVELS OF 
JANE AUSTEN 


N edition of the novels with an 
i dietantice text collated from all the 
editions published during the author's life- 
time, with illustrations drawn exclusively from 
prints and pictures contemporary with, or 
earlier than, Miss Austen, with notes and 
appendixes on obscure points of social and 
grammatical usage, is now available in FIVE 
VOLUMES at the price of 5/- net each, 


The volumes are on sale separately. 


It is safe to say that despite the numerous 
charming sets of Miss Austen’s novels now 
offered in this country, none has behind it 
such scholarly authority as that given by Mr. 
R. W. Chapman's great text published in a 
limited form in 1923, upon which the present 
serics of volumes is based. 


FIVE VOLUMES 


FIVE SHILLINGS 
EACH 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 





An Autobiography by Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Edited by C. J. Loncman. With Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. Medium 8vo. 268s. net. 


“A man through and through, he bears witness to his simple 
manliness in every page of this testament to his time.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 





MY REMINISCENCES 


By the Hon. VICTOR SAMPSON, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the Union of South Africa. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
“A book of importance to all who would know South Africa 
and rightly regard it. . . . Reminiscences as they should be 
written." —South Africa. 


CARDINAL MERCIER 
By GEORGES GOYAU, of the “ Académie Francaise.” 
With a Preface by the Richt Hon. Viscount HatiFax. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS 


By ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF A SOUTH AFRICAN 
The Collected Verse of ARTHUR VINE HALL. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 


LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY 


By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 
New Epition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCE’S LOVE AFFAIR 
By A. H. BENNETT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


An Eighteenth Century Tale of George the Fourth and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 


UNEMPLOYMENT : 


The Gateway to a New Life 
By GEO. W. MULLINS, M.B.E. 8vo. 


THE REFORMATION IN DUBLIN, 
1536-1558 
From Original Sources 


By the Rev. MYLES V. RONAN, C.C. 8vo. 20s. net. 




















6s. 6d. net. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
8vo. OCTOBER, 1926. 


Articles: 





7s. Gd. net. 


Religion and Economics By The Bishop of Durham 
Politics and Religion in India To-day 
By Sir M. F. O'Dwyer, G.C.1.E., K.C.S.1. 


Disruptive Tendencies in the Australian Commonwealth 


By F. A. W. Gisborne 
Air Problems of the Empire 
By Maj.-General Sir F. H. Sykes, C.B.E., K.C.B. 
Abyssinia: Past and Present By C. F. Rey 
Problems of Forestry By Dr. Barber, C.1LE. 
Prohibition and Usury By G. G. Coulton 
The Care of the Insane 
Mr. Trevelyan’s History of England By the Dean of St. Paul's 
Sir Rider Haggard’s Autobiography 
By Horace G. Hutchinson 
By the Rev. A. G. B. West 
By Sir A. D. Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
By Harold Cox 


The Temple 

Food and Population 
The Imperial Conference 
Recently Published Books 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A., and C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A, 
OCTOBER, 1926, 7s. 6d. net, 

Articles: 

Gildas De Excidio Britanniae, Chapter 26 By G. H. Wheeler 


A Contemporary Account of the Hundred Years War from 

1415 to 1420 By Benedicta J. H. Rowe 
The Journals of Finlay and Jarvis By William Miller, LL.D. 
The Political Prisoners in Upper Canada, 1837-8 By R. C. Watt 
Notes and Documents Keviews of Books 


Short Notices 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





Royal 8vo, 
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The Medici Society’s Autumn Books on 


THE MEDICI 


BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS 


A serics not only for collectors and students, but for all lovers of beautiful things. 


Each containing six colour plates and 70 in monochrome, 


Battersea Enamels 
By EGAN MEW. 
This is the only volume which deals with the English 
Enamels of the XVIIIth century. It contains illustrations 
of over one hundred picces. 


Cr. 4to. 


Samplers 
By LEIGH ASHTON. 
In this book will be found reproduced a complete series 
of English Samplers from the earliest times, and a 
collection of Foreign Samplers. 


Price 17s. 6d. net. 


English Porcelain Figures of the XVIII Century 


By WILLIAM KING, of the British Museum. 


“Mr, William King has produced a charming book dealing with . . 


. these dainty trifles.".—Daily Telegraph. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION 


NEW VOLUMES IN -TWO_IMPORTANT_SERIFS 


MASTERS OF ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING 


Handbooks for collectors and students. Every work 
known by cach master is reproduced in haif-tone from the 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 
ILLUSTRATED IN PHOTOGRAVURE 
Each volume containing about 200 illustrations. F'cap 410, 


Price 7s. 6d, net. “I can promise the whole series a warm 


finest example known. Each volume Cr. 4to. (10 X 7+). avelcome at the hands of travellers.” —* Punch,” 
Albrecht -Durer Venice 
By CAMPBELL DODGSON. 22s. 6d. net. By SENATOR MOLMENTI. 
The publishers are happy to announce the completion of The publishers feel themselves fortunate in having 
this book on Diirer’s engraved metal plates, by the obtained so distinguished an. authority. as Senator 


Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 





Molmenti as the author of this work. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 





Dre 7- / - TTR 
\LBRECHT ALTDORFER NICE TO EVIAN FRENCH RIVIERA 
By EMIL WALDMANN, Director of the Kunsthalle, ROME MONT BLANC 
Bremen. Price 17s. 6d. net. THE DOLOMITES ITALIAN LAKES 
FOUR EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVERS FLANDERS & HAINAULT GRENOBLE 


MANTEGNA: ANTONIO DEL POLLAIUOLO: 
JACOPO DE BARBARL: GUILO CAMPAGNOLA 


By TANCRED BORENIUS, Professor of the History of 
Art at the University of London. Price 17s. 6d. net. 


TWELVE POEMS 
By EDITH WHARTON. 
Printed in I1pt. Riccardi type on handmade 
Limited to 100 copies for sale. Size 94 X 6} ins. 
Edith Wharton’s prose is familiar to all who care for 
literature, but the English public is not very familiar with 
her verse, and there should be a warm welcome for this 
beautiful little volume. 


A CHEAP EDITION 
VINCENT VAN GOGH 
A BLOGRAPHICAL STUDY . 
By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE, Translated by J. 


Holroyd Reece. Two volumes. With 102 collotype 
iVustrations. Demy 4to. 31s. 6d. net, 


paper. 


422s. net. 





THE LAND OF SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
TOURAINE AND ITS CHATEAUX 
{ Send for Illustrated Prospectus 


THE GARDENS OF ROME 


By GABRIEL FAURE, With 12 Coloured Illustrations 
by Pierre Vignal and many in Photogravure. Royal 41o. 
36s. net. ‘ 
The author of this beautiful book has made a name for 
himself on both sides of the Channel as a lover of Italian 
art and scenery. This volume also contains many 
pictures in colour by Pierre Vignal. 


FOR CHILDREN 


THE MAGI€ LAMPLIGHTER 


By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. Iilustrated in 

and line by Margaret Tarrant. F'cap 4io. 7s. 6d. net. 

A delightful story by the author of “ The Littlest One,” 

concerning the adventures of a little girl called Marigold 
in London on a night of magic. 


colour 











MEDICI CARDS AND CALENDARS 


Are now ready for dispatch to friends abroad 
Send for List or visit The Medici Society’s Galleries 


fs 


7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
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THE UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA | 





Winter in Sunshine. 


If you contemplate spending the Winter abroad, a 
cordial welcome awaits you in the Summer Sun- 
shine of South Africa. 


You will enjoy long days of golden weather, 
warming and restful in their influence; you will 


discover a new environment with the wide horizons 
and clear air of mountain-rimmed spaces to refresh 
you; you will find real holiday freedom and 
relaxation from the conventional round and the 
formalities of business; you will also perceive the 
resources, problems and potentialities of one of the 
great Dominions; you will return re-invigorated in 
health, spirit and outlook. 


Advice and information concerning a visit to § South 
Africa may be obtained in the High Commissioner's 
office in London, where tours are arranged by 
responsible officials with a personal knowledge of 
the country and the conditions of travel. 

South 


Consult or address The Publicity Agent, 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 


for Travel Book 
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Comfort in Reading 


Real comfort in reading is, for the majority of 
people, only at y the aid of spectacles, 
accurately prescr and careiully manufactured. 

The skill of the prescribing Optician is, for- 








tunately, to be d m, but there is less 
certainty in the quality of the spectacle lenses 
which are provided. 

For many years the Optician was forced to 
employ lenses which gave clear vision only through 
the centre portion: a turn of the eye to left or 
right, up or down, left the vision impaired and 
dist 

Such def in be ay by the use of Zeiss 
Punktal Ler , produced, after long and careful 
study of the physiology of the eve, by the Optical 


House of | 


The full story of this great advance in spectacle 
making can be read in the interesting leaflet 
Opto 102, which can be obtained from the London 


he 1)? 


It may be wise to have 
your sight tested again. 

Before doing so read thse pat phil ct, = n, when 
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ISS 


PUNKTAL LENSES 
British Repri lative 

ZEISS (LONDON), LTD., Winsley House, 

OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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The Ideal Way 





of Listening-In 








co., LTD. 


eae . TAKE the Rees-Ma hy? 
Our tiinstrated Magic ! | e 1 end 
folder No. 4 will d set where you wi ‘the 
he Hedbed ie neu Drawing Room—in the Sick Room the 
on request, Garden—or down by — th river on ee 
We will gladly anywhere... 
give you a de- Or 
a prt te mm PULI the black button and enjoy sic 
po ee oe hoes a wmstanily; clearly and fault! ssl} iced 
eiece if you will irom = cone loud speaker embor e 
Phone us (May set itself, 
fatr 3758) of 
send a postcard REMEMBER the sect is absolute! \- 
| making , = tained—no acrial—no carth—no e 
appoimntme to ; “ 
rere oo gp: of any kind. Beautifully made, and ti- 
entence. fully tinished Light, and so | rk. 
ee ee Ey eee Could anything be more attract 
2,3, 4 & 7 VALVE I’ Se 
MODELS : : 
THE REES- MACE i WELEECH T., 
MANUFACTURING LA ) 








HE Malting House School was 


founded two years ago by 


Hi Cambridge parents anxious to 
secure for their children the 
from 


greatest advantage 


modern educational methods. 


[' is now open to receive as resi- 

dents a few children, ages 4-8, 
who will live with and share 
the home life of one of the 


families concerned, 


| dala should be addressed 
to The Principal, Mrs. 5S. 
M.A., The Malting 


Isaacs, 
| House School, Cambridge. 
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